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I. SOCIOLOGY AND “SCIENTIFIC”’ HISTORY 


Sociology first gained recognition as an independent science 
with the publication, between 1830 and 1842, of Auguste Comte’s 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. Comte did not, to be sure, create 
sociology. He did give it a name, a program, and a place among 


the sciences. 

Comte’s program for the new science proposed an extension to 
politics and to history of the positive methods of the natural 
sciences. Its practical aim was to establish government on the 
secure foundation of an exact science and give to the predictions 
of history something of the precision of mathematical formulae. 

We have to contemplate social phenomena as susceptible of prevision, 
like all other classes, within the limits of exactness compatible with their 
higher complexity. Comprehending the three characteristics of political 
science Which we have been examining, prevision of social phenomena sup- 
poses, first, that we have abandoned the region of metaphysical idealities, 
to assume the ground of observed realities by a systematic subordination 
of imagination to observation; secondly, that political conceptions have 
ceased to be absolute, and have become relative to the variable state of civili- 
zation, so that theories, following the natural course of facts, may admit of 
our foreseeing them; and, thirdly, that permanent political action is limited 
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by determinate laws, since, if social events were always exposed to disturbance 
by the accidental intervention of the legislator, human or divine, no scientific 
prevision of them would be possible. Thus, we may concentrate the condi- 
tions of the spirit of positive social philosophy on this one great attribute 
of scientific prevision.! 


Comte proposed, in short, to make government a technica] 
science and politics a profession. He looked forward to a time 
when legislation, based on a scientific study of human nature, would 
assume the character of natural law. The earlier and more ele- 
mentary sciences, particularly physics and chemistry, had given 
man control over external nature; the last sciencé, sociology, was 
to give man control over himself. 


Men were long in learning that Man’s power of modifying phenomena 
can result only from his knowledge of their natural laws; and in the infancy 
of each science, they believed themselves able to exert an unbounded influence 
over the phenomena of that science Social phenomena are, of course, 
from their extreme complexity, the last to be freed from this pretension: 
but it is therefore only the more necessary to remember that the pretension 
existed with regard to all the rest, in their earliest stage, and to anticipate 
therefore that social science will, in its turn, be emancipated from the delusion. 
. ... It [the existing social science] represents the social action of Man 
to be indefinite and arbitrary, as was once thought in regard to biological, 
chemical, physical, and even astronomical phenomena, in the earlier stages 
of their respective sciences The human race finds itself delivered 
over, without logical protection, to the ill-regulated experimentation of the 
various political schools, each one of which strives to set up, for all future 
time, its own immutable type of government. We have seen what are the 
chaotic results of such a strife; and we shall find that there is no chance of 
order and agreement but in subjecting social phenomena, like all others, to 
invariable natural laws, which shall, as a whole, prescribe for each period, 
with entire certainty, the limits and character of political action: in other 
words, introducing into the study of social phenomena the same positive 
spirit which has regenerated every other branch of human speculation.’ 


In the present anarchy of political opinion and parties, changes 
in the existing social order inevitably assume, he urged, the char- 
acter, at the best, of a mere groping empiricism; at the worst, of a 
social convulsion like that of the French Revolution. Under the 

1 Harriet Martineau, The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely translated 
and condensed (London, 1893), I, 61. 

* Harriet Martineau, of. cit., II, 59-60. 
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direction of a positive, in place of a speculative or, as Comte would 
have said, metaphysical science of society, progress must assume 
the character of an orderly march. 

It was to be expected, with the extension of exact methods of 
investigation to other fields of knowledge, that the study of man 
and of society would become, or seek to become, scientific in the 
sense in which that word is used in the natural sciences. It is 
interesting, in this connection, that Comte’s first name for sociology 
was social physics. It was not until he had reached the fourth 
volume of his.Positive Philosophy that the word sociological is used 
for the first time. 

Comte, if he was foremost, was not first in the search for a 
positive science of society, which would give man that control over 
men that he had over external nature. Montesquieu, in his Spirit 
of the Laws, first published in 1747, had distinguished in the organi- 
zation of society, between form, ‘‘the particular structure,” and 
the forces, ‘the human passions which set it in motion.” In his 
preface to this first epoch-making essay in what Freeman calls 
“comparative politics,” Montesquieu suggests that the uniformi- 
ties, which he discovered beneath the wide variety of positive law, 
were contributions not merely to a science of law, but to a science 
of mankind. 

I have first of all considered mankind; and the result of my thoughts 


has been, that amidst such an infinite diversity of laws and manners, they 
are not solely conducted by the caprice of fancy.’ 


Hume, likewise, put politics among the natural sciences. Con- 
dorcet wanted to make history positive.* But there were, in the 
period between 1815 and 1840 in France, conditions which made 
the need of a new science of politics peculiarly urgent. The Revo- 
lution had failed and the political philosophy, which had directed 
and justified it, was bankrupt. France between 1789 and 1815 


1 Montesquieu, Baron M. de Secondat, The Spirit of the Laws, translated by 
Thomas Nugent (Cincinnati, 1873), I, xxxi. 


? David Hume, Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Part II, sec. 7. 


* Condorcet, Esguisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de l esprit hwmain (1795), 
292. See Barth, Die Philosophie des Geschichte als Sociologie (Leipzig, 1897), Part I, 
pp. 21-23. 
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had adopted, tried, and rejected no less than ten different con- 
stitutions. But during this period, as Saint-Simon noted, society, 
and the human beings who compose society, had not changed. It 
was evident that government was not, in any such sense as the 
philosophers had assumed, a mere artifact and legislative con- 
struction. Civilization, as Saint-Simon conceived it, was a part of 
nature. Social change was part of the whole cosmic process. He 
proposed, therefore, to make politics a science as positive as 
physics. The subject-matter of political science, as he conceived 
it, was not so much political forms as social conditions. History 
had been literature. It was destined to become a science.! 

Comte called himself Saint-Simon's pupil. It is perhaps more 
correct to say Saint-Simon formulated the problem for which 
Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, sought a solution. It was 
Comte’s notion that with the arrival of sociology the distinction 
which had so long existed, and still exists, between philosophy, in 
which men define their wishes, and natural science, in which they 
describe the existing order of nature, would disappear. In that 
case ideals would be defined in terms of reality, and the tragic 
difference between what men want and what is possible would be 
effaced. Comte’s error was to mistake a theory of progress for 
progress itself. It is certainly true that as men learn what is, they 
will adjust their ideals to what is possible. But knowledge grows 
slowly. 

Man’s knowledge of mankind has increased greatly since 1842. 
Sociology, ‘‘the positive science of humanity,” has moved 
steadily forward in the direction that Comte’s program indicated, 
but it has not yet replaced history. Historians are still looking 
for methods of investigation which will make history “sciencific.” 

No one who has watched the course of history during the last generation 
can have felt doubt of its tendency. Those of us who read Buckle’s first 
volume when it appeared in 1857, and almost immediately afterwards, in 
1859, read the Origin of Species and felt the violent impulse which Darwin 
gave to the study of natural laws, never doubted that historians would follow 
until they had exhausted every possible hypothesis to create a science of 
history. Year after year passed, and little progress has been made. Perhaps 


1 Oeuvres de Saint-Simon et d’ Enfantin (Paris, 1865-78), XVII, 228. Paul Barth, 
op. cit., Part I, p. 23. 
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the mass of students are more skeptical now than they were thirty years ago 
of the possibility that such a science can be created. Yet almost every suc- 
cessful historian has been busy with it, adding here a new analysis, a new 
generalization there; a clear and definite connection where before the rupture 
of idea was absolute; and, above all, extending the field of study until it 
shall include all races, all countries, and all times. Like other branches of 
science, history is now encumbered and hampered by its own mass, but its 
tendency is always the same, and cannot be other than what it is. That 
the effort to make history a science may fail is possible, and perhaps probable; 
but that it should cease, unless for reasons that would cause all science to 
cease, is not within the range of experience. Historians will not, and even 
if they would they can not, abandon the attempt. Science itself would admit 
its own failure if it admitted that man, the most important of all its subjects, 
could not be brought within its range.! 


Since Comte gave the new science of humanity a name and a 
point of view, the area of historical investigation has vastly widened 
and a number of new social sciences have come into existence— 
ethnology, archaeology, folklore, the comparative studies of cul- 
tural materials, i.e., language, mythology, religion, and law, and in 
connection with and closely related with these, folk-psychology , 
social psychology, and the psychology of crowds, which latter is, 
perhaps, the forerunner of a wider and more elaborate political 
psychology. The historians have been very much concerned with 
these new bodies of materials and with the new points of view which 
they have introduced into the study of man and of society. Under 
the influences of these sciences, history itself, as James Harvey 
Robinson has pointed out, has hada history. But with the inno- 
vations which the new history has introduced or attempted to 
introduce, it does not appear that there have been any funda- 
mental changes in method or ideology in the science itself. 

Fifty years have elapsed since Buckle’s book appeared, and I know of 
no historian who would venture to maintain that we had made any consid- 
erable advance toward the goal he set for himself. A systematic persecution 
of the various branches of social science, especially poiitical economy, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology, is succeeding in explaining many things; 
but history must always remain, from the standpoint of the astronomer, 
physicist, or chemist, a highly inexact and fragmentary body of knowledge. 
... . History cam no doubt be pursued in a strictly scientific spirit, but 


1 Henry Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New York, 1919), 
p. 126, 
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the data we possess in regard to the past of mankind are not of a nature to 
lend themselves to organization into an exact science, although, as we shall 
see, they may yield truths of vital importance.' 

History has not become, as Comte believed it must, an exact 
science, and sociology has not taken its place in the social sciences. 
It is important, however, for understanding the mutations which 
have taken place in sociology since Comte to remember that it had 
its origin in an effort to make history exact. This, with, to be sure, 
considerable modifications, is still, as we shall see, an ambition of 
the science. 

Il. HISTORICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS 


Sociology, as Comte conceived it, was not, as it has been char- 
acterized, ‘‘a highly important point of view,” but a fundamental 
science, i.e., a method of investigation and “a body of discoveries 
about mankind.’” In the hierarchy of the sciences, sociology, the 
last in time, was first in importance. The order was as follows: 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, including 
psychology, sociology. This order represented a progression from 
the more elementary to the more complex. It was because history 
and politics were concerned with the most complex of natural 
phenomena that they were the last to achieve what Comte called 
the positive character. They did this in sociology. 

Many attempts have been made before and since Comte to 
find a satisfactory classification of the sciences. The order and 
relation of the sciences is still, in fact, one of the cardinal problems 
of philosophy. In recent years the notion has gained recognition 
that the difference between history and the natural sciences is not 
one of degree, but of kind; not of subject-matter merely, but of 
method. This difference in method is, however, fundamental. It 
is a difference not merely in the interpretation but in the logical 
character of facts. 

Every historical fact, it is pointed out, is concerned with a 
unique event. History never repeats itself. If nothing else, the 
mere circumstance that every event has a date and location would 

1James Harvey Robinson, The New History, Essays Illustrating the Modern 
Historical Outlook (New York, 1912), pp. 54-55. 

2 James Harvey Robinson, op. cit., p. 83. 
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give historical facts an individuality that facts of the abstract 
science do not possess. Because historical facts always are located 
and dated, and cannot therefore be repeated, they are not subject 
to experiment and verification. On the other hand, a fact not 
subject to verification is not a fact for natural science. History, 
as distinguished from natural history, deals with individuals, i.e., 
individual events, persons, institutions. Natural science is con- 
cerned, not with individuals, but with classes, types, species. All 
the assertions that are valid for natural science concern classes. 
An illustration will make this distinction clear. 

Sometime in October, 1838, Charles Darwin happened to pick 
up and read Malthus’ book on Population. The facts of “the 
struggle for existence,” so strikingly presented in that now cele- 
brated volume, suggested an explanation of a problem which had 
long interested and puzzled him, namely the origin of species. 

This is a statement of a historical fact, and the point is that 
it is not subject to empirical verification. It cannot be stated, in 
other words, in the form of a hypothesis, which further observation 
of other men of the same type will either verify or discredit. 

On the other hand, in his Descent of Man, Darwin, discussing 
the réle of sexual selection in evolution of the species, makes this 
observation: “Naturalists are much divided with respect to the 
object of the singing of birds. Few more careful observers ever 
lived than Montagu, and he maintained that the ‘males of song- 
birds and of many others do not in general search for the female, 
but, on the contrary, their business in spring is to perch on some 
conspicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which, 
by instinct, the female knows and repairs to the spot to choose her 
mate.’ ” 

This is a typical statement of a fact of natural history. It is 
not, however, the rather vague generality of the statement that 
makes it scientific. It is its representative character, the character 
which makes it possible of verification by further observation which 
makes it a scientific fact. 

It is from facts of this kind, collected, compared, and classified, 
irrespective of time or place, that the more general conclusions are 
drawn, upon which Darwin based his theory of the “descent of 
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man.” This theory, as Darwin conceived it, was not an inier- 
pretation of the facts but an explanation. 

The relation between history and sociology, as well as the 
manner in which the more abstract social sciences have risen out of 
the more concrete, may be illustrated by a comparison between 
history and geography. Geography as a science is concerned with 
the visible world, the earth, its location in space, the distribution 
of the land masses, and of the plants, animals, and peoples upon 
its surface. The order, at least the fundamental order, which it 
seeks and finds among the objects it investigates is spatial. As 
soon as the geographer begins to compare and classify the plants, 
the animals, and the peoples with which he comes in contact, 
geography passes over into the special sciences, i.e., botany, 
zodlogy, and anthropology. 

History, on the other hand, is concerned with a world of events. 
Not everything that happened, to be sure, is history, but every 
event that ever was or ever will be significant is history. 

Geography attempts to reproduce for us the visible world as 
it exists in space; history, on the contrary, seeks to re-create for us 
in the present the significance of the past. As soon as historians 
seek to take events out of their historical setting, that is to say, 
out of their time and space relations, in order to compare them and 
classify them; as soon as historians begin to emphasize the typical 
and representative rather than the unique character of events, 
history ceases to be history and becomes sociology. 

The differences here indicated between history and sociology 
are based upon a more fundamental distinction between the his- 
torical and the natural sciences first clearly defined by Windel- 
band, the historian of philosophy, in an address to the faculty of 
the University of Strassburg in 1894. 

The distinction between natural science and history begins at the point 
where we seek to convert facts into knowledge. Here again we observe that 
the one (natural science) seeks to formulate laws, the other (history) to portray 
events. In the one case thought proceeds from the description of particulars 
to the general relations. In the other case it clings to a genial depiction of the 
individual object or event. For the natural scientist the object of investiga - 
tion which cannot be repeated never has, as such, scientific value. It serves 
his purpose only so far as it may be regarded as a type or as a special instance 
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of a class from which the type may be deduced. The natural scientist con- 
siders the single case only so far as he can see in it the features which serve 
to throw light upon a general law. For the historian the problem is to revive 
and call up into the present, in all its particularity, an event in the past. His 
aim is to do for an actual event precisely what the artist seeks to do for the 
object of his imagination. It is just here that we discern the kinship between 
history and art, between the historian and the writer of literature. It is for 
this reason that natural science emphasized the abstract; the historian, on the 
other hand, is interested mainly in the concrete. 

The fact that natural science emphasizes the abstract and history the con- 
crete will become clearer if we compare the results of the researches of the 
two sciences. However finespun the conceptions may be which the historical 
critic uses in working over his materials, the final goal of such study is always 
to create out of the mass of events a vivid portrait of the past. And what 
history offers us is pictures of men and of human life, with all the wealth of 
their individuality, reproduced in all their characteristic vivacity. Thus do 
the peoples and languages of the past, their forms and beliefs, their struggles 
for power and freedom, speak to us through the mouth of history. 

How different it is with the world which the natural sciences have created 
for us! However concrete the materials with which they started, the goal of 
these sciences is theories, eventually mathematical formulations of laws of 
change. Treating the individual, sensuous, changing objects as mere unsub- 
stantial appearances (phenomena), scientific investigation becomes a search 
for the universal laws which rule the timeless changes of events. Out of this 
colorful world of the senses, science creates a system of abstract concepts, in 
which the true nature of things is conceived to exist—a world of colorless and 
soundless atoms, despoiled of all their earthly sensuous qualities. Such is the 
triumph of thought over perception. Indifferent to change, science casts her 
anchor in the eternal and unchangeable. Not the change as such but the 
unchanging form of change is what she seeks. 

This raises the question: What is the more valuable for the purposes of 
knowledge in general, a knowledge of law or a knowledge of events? As far 
as that is concerned, both scientific procedures may be equally justified. The 
knowledge of the universal laws has everywhere a practical value in so far as 
they make possible man’s purposeful intervention in the natural processes. 
That is quite as true of the movements of the inner as of the outer world. In 
the latter case knowledge of nature’s laws has made it possible to create those 
tools through which the control of mankind over external nature is steadily 
being extended. 

Not less for the purposes of the common life are we dependent upon the 
results of historical knowledge. Man is, to change the ancient form of the 
expression, the animal who has a history. His cultural life rests on the trans- 
mission from generation to generation of a constantly increasing body of 
historical memories. Whoever proposes to take an active part in this cultural 
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process must have an understanding of history. Wherever the thread is once 
broken—as history itself proves—it must be painfully gathered up and knitted 
again into the historical fabric. 

It is, to be sure, true that it is an economy for human understanding to be 
able to reduce to a formula or a general concept the common characteristics 
of individuals. But the more man seeks to reduce facts to concepts and laws, 
the more he is obliged to sacrifice and neglect the individual. Men have, to 
be sure, sought, in characteristic modern fashion, “to make of history a natura] 
science.” This was the case with the so-called philosophy of history of posi- 
tivism. What has been the net result of the laws of history which it has given 
us? A few trivial generalities which justify themselves only by most careful 
consideration of their numerous exceptions. 

On the other hand it is certain that all interest and values of life are con- 
cerned with what is unique in men and events. Consider how quickly our 
appreciation is deadened as some object is multiplied or is regarded as one case 
inathousand. “She is not the first” is one of the cruel passages in Faust. It 
is in the individuality and the uniqueness of an object that all our sense of 
value has its roots. It is upon this fact that Spinoza’s doctrine of the conquest 
of the passions by knowledge rests, since for him knowledge is the submergence 
of the individual in the universal, the “once for all” into the eternal. 

The fact that all our livelier appreciations rest upon the unique character 
of the object is illustrated above all in our relations to persons. Is it not an 
unendurable thought, that a loved object, an adored person, should have 
existed at some other time in just the form in which it now exists for us? Is it 
not horrible and unthinkable that one of us, with just this same individuality, 
should actually have existed in a second edition? 

What is true of the individual man is quite as true of the whole historical 
process: it has value only when it is unique. This is the principle which the 
Christian doctrine successfully maintained, as over against Hellenism in the 
Patristic philosophy. The middle point of their conception of the world was 
the fall and the salvation of mankind asa unique event. That was the first and 
great perception of the inalienable metaphysical right of the historian to pre- 
serve for the memory of mankind, in all their uniqueness and individuality, 
the actual events of life," 


Like every other species of animal, man has a natural history. 
Anthropology is the science of man considered as one of the animal 


1 Wilhelm Windelband, Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft, Rede sum Anilrili des 
Rectorats der Kaiser-Wilhelms-Universitét Strassburg (Strassburg, 1900). The logical 
principle outlined by Windelband has been further elaborated by Heinrich Rickert in 
Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, eine logische Einleitung in dic 
historische Wissenschaft (Tiitbingen u. Leipzig, 1902). See also Georg Simmel, Die 
Probleme der Geschichts philosophie, eine erkenntnistheoretische Studie (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1915). 
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species, Homo sapiens. History and sociology, on the other hand, 
are concerned with man as a person, as a “political animal,” 
participating with his fellows in a common fund of social traditions 
and cultural ideals. Freeman, the English historian, said that 
history was “past politics” and politics “present history.” Free- 
man uses the word politics in the large and liberal sense in which 
it was first used by Aristotle. In that broad sense of the word, 
the political process, by which men are controlled and states 
governed, and the cultural process, by which man has been domes- 
ticated and human nature formed, are not, as we ordinarily assume, 
different, but identical, procedures. 

All this suggests the intimate relations which exist between 
history, politics, and sociology. The important thing, however, is 
not the identities but the distinctions. For, however much the 
various disciplines may, in practice, overlap, it is necessary for the 
sake of clear thinking to have their limits defined. As far as 
sociology and history are concerned the differences may be summed 
up in a word. Both history and sociology are concerned with the 
life of man as man. History, however, seeks to reproduce and 
interpret concrete events as they actually occurred in time and 
space. Sociology, on the other hand, seeks to arrive at natural 
laws and generalizations in regard to human nature and society, 
irrespective of time and of place. 

In other words, history seeks to find out what actually happened 
and how it all came about. Sociology, on the other hand, seeks to 
explain, on the basis of a study of other instances, the nature of 
the process involved. 

By nature we mean just that aspect and character of things 
in regard to which it is possible to make general statements and 
formulate laws. If we say, in explanation of the peculiar behavior 
of some individual, that it is natural or that it is after all “‘simply 
human nature,” we are simply saying that this behavior is what we 
have learned to expect of this individual or of human beings in 
general. It is, in other words, a law. 

Natural law, as the term is used here, is any statement which 
describes the behavior of a class of objects or the character of a 
class of acts. For example, the classic illustration of the so-called 
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“universal proposition” familiar to students of formal logic, “aj| 
men are mortal,” is an assertion in regard to a class of objects we 
call men. This is, of course, simply a more formal way of saying 
that “men die.” Such general statements and “laws” get meaning 
only when they are applied to particular cases, or, to speak again 
the terms of formal logic, when they find a place in a syllogism, 
thus: “Men are mortal. This is a man.” But such syllogisms 
may always be stated in the form of a hypothesis. If this is a 
man, he is mortal. Ifa@isb,aisalsoc. This statement, “Human 
nature is a product of social contact,” is a general assertion familiar 
to students of sociology. This law or, more correctly, hypothesis, 
applied to an individual case explains the so-called feral man. 
Wild men, in the proper sense of the word, are not the so-called 
savages, but the men who have never been domesticated, of which 
an individual example is now and then discovered. 

To state a law in the form of a hypothesis serves to emphasize 
the fact that laws—what we have called natural laws at any rate 
are subject to verification and restatement. Under these circum- 
stances the exceptional instance, which compels a restatement o/ 
the hypothesis, is more important for the purposes of science than 
other instances which merely confirm it. 

Any science which operates with hypotheses and seeks to state 
facts in such a way that they can be compared and verified by 
further observation and experiment is, so far as method is con- 
cerned, a natural science. 


Ill. HUMAN NATURE AND LAW 


One thing that makes the conception of natural history and 
natural law important to the student of sociology is that in the 
field of the social sciences the distinction between natural and moral 
law has from the first been confused. Comte and the social phi- 
losophers in France after the Revolution set out with the deliberate 
purpose of superseding legislative enactments by laws of human 
nature, laws which were to be positive and “scientific.” As 4 
matter of fact, sociology, in becoming positive, so far from effacing, 
has rather emphasized the distinctions that Comte sought to 
abolish. Natural law may be distinguished from all other forms 
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of law by the fact that it aims at nothing more than a description 
of the behavior of certain types or classes of objects. A description 
of the way in which a class, i.e., men, plants, animals, or physical 
objects, may be expected under ordinary circumstances to behave, 
tells us what we may in a general way expect of any individual 
member of that class. If natural science seeks to predict, it is able 
to do so simply because it operates with concepts or class names 
instead, as is the case with history, with concrete facts and, to use a 
logical phrase, “existential propositions.” 

That the chief end of science is descriptive formulation has probably 
been clear to keen analytic minds since the time of Galileo, especially to the 
great discoverers in astronomy, mechanics, and dynamics. But as a definitely 
stated conception, corrective of misunderstandings, the view of science as 
essentially descriptive began to make itself felt about the beginning of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and may be associated with the names 
of Kirchhoff and Mach. It was in 1876 that Kirchhoff defined the task of 
mechanics as that of “describing completely and in the simplest manner the 
motions which take place in nature.” Widening this a little, we may say 
that the aim of science is to describe natural phenomena and occurrences as 
exactly as possible, as simply as possible, as completely as possible, as con- 
sistently as possible, and always in terms which are communicable and veri- 
fable. This is a very different réle from that of solving the riddles of the 
universe, and it is well expressed in what Newton said in regard to the law 
of gravitation: “So far I have accounted for the phenomena presented to 
us by the heavens and the sea by means of the force of gravity, but I have 
as yet assigned no cause to this gravity I have not been able to deduce 
from phenomena the raison d’etre of the properties of gravity and I have not 
set up hypotheses. ””! 

“We must confess,” said Prof. J. H. Poynting (1900, p. 616), “that 
physical laws have greatly fallen off in dignity. No long time ago they were 
quite commonly described as the Fixed Laws of Nature, and were supposed 
sufficient in themselves to govern the universe. Now we can only assign 
to them the humble rank of mere descriptions, often erroneous, of similarities 
which we believe we have observed A law of nature explains nothing, 
it has no governing power, it is but a descriptive formula which the careless 
have sometimes personified.” It used to be said that “the laws of Nature 
are the thoughts of God”; now we say that they are the investigator’s formulae 
summing up regularities of recurrence.* 

' Newton, Philosophia naturalis principia mathematica, 1687. 


? J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate Nature (New York, 1920), pp. 8-9. 
See also Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science (2d ed.; London, 1900), chap iii, 
lhe Scientific Law. 
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If natural law aims at prediction it tells us what we can do. 
Moral laws, on the other hand, tell us, not what we can, but what 
we ought to do. The civil or municipal law, finally, tells us not 
what we can, nor what we ought, but what we must do. It is very 
evident that these three types of law may be very intimately 
related. We do not know what we ought to do until we know 
what we can do; and we certainly should consider what men can 
do before we pass laws prescribing what they must do. There is, 
moreover, no likelihood that these distinctions will ever be com- 
pletely abolished. As long as the words “can,” “ought,” and 
“must” continue to have any meaning for us the distinctions that 
they represent will persist in science as well as in common sense. 

The immense prestige which the methods of the natural sciences 
have gained, particularly in their application to the phenomena of 
the physical universe, has undoubtedly led scientific men to over- 
estimate the importance of mere conceptual and abstract knowledge. 
It has led them to assume that history also must eventually become 


*‘scientific”’ in the sense of the natural sciences. In the meantime | 


the vast collections of historical facts which the industry of his- 
torical students has accumulated are regarded, sometimes even by 
historians themselves, as a sort of raw material, the value of which 
can only be realized after it has been worked over into some sort 
of historical generalization which has the general character oi 
scientific and, ultimately, mathematical formula. 

“History,” says Karl Pearson, “‘can never become science, can 
- never be anything but a catalogue of facts rehearsed in a more or 
less pleasing language until these facts are seen to fall into sequences 
which can be briefly resumed in scientific formulae.”! And Henry 
Adams, in a letter to the American Historical Association already 
referred to, confesses that history has thus far been a fruitless quest 
for “the secret which would transform these odds and ends o/ 
philosophy into one self-evident, harmonious, and complete 


system.”’ 


You may be sure that four out of five serious students of history who 
are living today have, in the course of their work, felt that they stood on the 
brink of a great generalization that would reduce all history under a law as 


1 Karl Pearson, op. cit., p. 359. 
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clear as the laws which govern the material world. As the great writers of 
our time have touched one by one the separate fragments of admitted law 
by which society betrays its character as a subject for science, not one of them 
can have failed to feel an instant’s hope that he might find the secret which 
would transform these odds and ends of philosophy into one self-evident, 
harmonious, and complete system. He has seemed to have it, as the Spanish 
say, in his inkstand. Scores of times he must have dropped his pen to think 
how one short step, one sudden inspiration, would show all human knowledge; 
how, in these thickset forests of history, one corner turned, one faint trail 
struck, would bring him on the highroad of science. Every professor who 
has tried to teach the doubtful facts which we now call history must have 
felt that sooner or later he or another would put order in the chaos and bring 
light into darkness. Not so much genius or favor was needed as patience 
and good luck. The law was certainly there, and as certainly was in places 
actually visible, to be touched and handled, as though it were a law of chemistry 
or physics. No teacher with a spark of imagination or with an idea of scien- 
tific method can have helped dreaming of the immortality that would be 
achieved by the man who should successfully apply Darwin’s method to 
the facts of human history.! 


The truth is, however, that the concrete facts, in which history 
and geography have sought to preserve the visible, tangible, and, 
generally speaking, the experiential aspects of human life and the 
visible universe, have a value irrespective of any generalization or 
ideal constructions which may be inferred from or built up out of 
them. Just as none of the investigations or generalizations of 
individual psychology are ever likely to take the place of biography 
and autobiography, so none of the conceptions of an abstract 
sociology, no scientific descriptions of the social and cultural pro- 
cesses, and no laws of progress are likely, in the near future at any 
rate, to supersede the more concrete facts of history in which are 
preserved those records of those unique and never fully compre- 
hended aspects of life which we call events. 

It has been the dream of philosophers that theoretical and 
abstract science could and some day perhaps would succeed in 
putting into formulae and into general terms all that was significant 
in the concrete facts of life. It has been the tragic mistake of the 
so-called intellectuals, who have gained their knowledge from text- 
books rather than from observation and research, to assume that 


1 Henry Adams, op. cét., p. 127. 
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science had already realized its dream. But there is no indication 
that science has begun to exhaust the sources or significance of 
concrete experience. The infinite variety of external nature and 
the inexhaustible wealth of personal experience have thus far 
defied, and no doubt will continue to defy, the industry of scientific 
classification, while, on the other hand, the discoveries of science 
are constantly making accessible to us new and larger areas of 
experience. 

What has been said simply serves to emphasize the instrumental 
character of the abstract sciences. History and geography, all of 
the concrete sciences, can and do measurably enlarge our experience 
of life. Their very purpose is to arouse new interests and create 
new sympathies; to give mankind, in short, an environment so 
vast and varied as will call out and activate all his instincts and 
capacities. 

The more abstract sciences, just to the extent which they are 
abstract and exact, like mathematics and logic, are merely methods 
and tools for converting experience into knowledge and applying 
the knowledge so gained to practical uses. 


IV. HISTORY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND SOCIOLOGY 


Although it is possible to draw clear distinctions in theory be- 
tween the purpose and methods of history and sociology, in prac- 
tice the two forms of knowledge pass over into one another by 
almost imperceptible gradations. 

The sociological point of view makes its appearance in historical 
investigation as soon as the historian turns from the study of 
“‘periods”’ to the study of institutions. The history of institutions, 
that is to say, the family, the church, economic institutions, politi- 
cal institutions, etc., leads inevitably to comparison, classification, 
the formation of class names or concepts, and eventually to the 
formulation of law. In the process, history becomes natural his- 
tory, and natural history passes over into natural science. In 
short, history becomes sociology. 

Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage is one of the earliest 
attempts to write the natural history of a social institution. It is 
based upon a comparison and classification of marriage customs 
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of widely scattered peoples, living under varied physical and social 
conditions. What one gets from a survey of this kind is not so 
much history as a study of human behavior. The history of 
marriage, as of any other institution, is, in other words, not so 
much an account of what certain individuals or groups of individuals 
did at certain times and certain places, as it is a description of the 
responses of few fundamental human instincts to a variety of social 
situations. Westermarck calls this kind of history sociology.’ 


It is in the firm conviction that the history of human civilization should 
be made an object of as scientific a treatment as the history of organic nature 
that I write this book. Like the phenomena of physical and psychical life 
those of social life should be classified into certain groups and each group 
investigated with regard to its origin and development. Only when treated 
in this way can history lay claim to the rank and honour of a science in the 
highest sense of the term, as forming an important part of Sociology, the 
youngest of the principal branches of learning. 

Descriptive historiography has no higher object than that of offering 
materials to this science.* 


Westermarck refers to the facts which he has collected in his 
history of marriage as phenomena. For the explanation of these 
phenomena, however, he looks to the more abstract sciences. 


The causes on which social phenomena are dependent fall within the 
domain of different sciences—Biology, Psychology, or Sociology. The reader 
will find that I put particular stress upon the psychological causes, which 
have often been deplorably overlooked, or only imperfectly touched upon. 
And more especially do I believe that the mere instincts have played a very 
important part in the origin of social institutions and rules.* 


1 Prof. Robertson Smith (Nature, XLIV, 270), criticizing Westermarck’s History 
of Human Marriage, complains that the author has confused history with natural 
history. ‘‘The history of an institution,” he writes, ‘which is controlled by public 
opinion and regulated by law is not natural history. The true history of marriage 
begins where the natural history of pairing ends To treat these topics (poly- 
andry, kinship through the female only, infanticide, exogamy) as essentially a part of 
the natural history of pairing involves a tacit assumption that the laws of society are 
at bottom mere formulated instincts, and this assumption really underlies all our 
author’s theories. His fundamental position compels him, if he will be consistent 
with himself, to hold that every institution connected with marriage that has universal 
validity, or forms an integral part of the main line of development, is rooted in instinct, 
and that institutions which are not based on instinct are necessarily exceptional and 
unimportant for scientific history.” 

2 Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage (London, 1901), p. 1. 


3 E. Westermarck, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Westermarck derived most of his materials for the study of 
marriage from ethnological materials. Ethnologists, students of 
folklore (German Vdélkerkunde), and archaeology are less certain 
than the historians of institutions whether their investigations are 
historical or sociological. 

Jane Harrison, although she disclaims the title of sociologist, 
bases her conception of the origin of Greek religion on a sociological 
theory, the theory namely that “among primitive peoples religion 
reflects collective feeling and collective thinking.”’ Dionysius, the 
god of the Greek mysteries, is according to her interpretation a 
product of the group consciousness. 


The mystery-god arises out of those instincts, emotions, desires which 
attend and express life; but these emotions, desires, instincts, in so far as 
they are religious, are at the outset rather of a group than of individual con- 
sciousness It is a necessary and most important corollary to this 
doctrine, that the form taken by the divinity reflects the social structure of 
the group to which the divinity belongs. Dionysius is the Son of his Mother 
because he issues from a matrilinear group.! 


This whole study is, in fact, merely an application of Durk- 
heim’s conception of ‘collective representations.” 

Robert H. Lowie, in his recent volume, Primitive Society, refers 
to “‘ethnologists and other historians,” but at the same time asks: 
“What kind of an historian shall the ethnologist be?”’ 

He answers the question by saying that, “‘If there are laws of 
social evolution, he [the ethnologist] must assuredly discover them,” 
but at any rate, and first of all, ‘his duty is to ascertain the course 
civilization has actually followed To strive for the ideals 
of another branch of knowledge may be positively pernicious, for 
it can easily lead to that factitious simplification which means 
falsification.” 

In other words, ethnology, like history, seeks to tell what 
actually happened. It is bound to avoid abstraction, “over- 
simplification,” and formulae, and these are the ideals of another 
kind of scientific procedure. As a matter of fact, however, eth- 
nology, even when it has attempted nothing more than a description 

1 Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, 1912), p. ix. 
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of the existing cultures of primitive peoples, their present distribu- 
tion and the order of their succession, has not freed itself wholly 
from the influence of abstract considerations. Theoretical prob- 
lems inevitably arise for the solution of which it is necessary to go 
to psychology and sociology. One of the questions that has arisen 
in the study, particularly the comparative study, of cultures is: 
how far any existing cultural trait is borrowed and how far it is 
to be regarded as of independent origin. 


In the historical reconstruction of culture the phenomena of distribution 
play, indeed, an extraordinary part. If a trait occurs everywhere, it might 
veritably be the product of some universally operative social law. If it is 
found in a restricted number of cases, it may still have evolved through some 
such instrumentality acting under specific conditions that would then remain 
to be determined by analysis of the cultures in which the feature is embedded. 
. . . . Finally, the sharers of a cultural trait may be of distinct lineage but 
through contact and borrowing have come to hold in common a portion of 
their cultures 

Since, as a matter of fact, cultural resemblances abound between peoples 
of diverse stock, their interpretation commonly narrows to a choice between 
two alternatives. Either they are due to like causes, whether these can be 
determined or not; or they are the result of borrowing. A predilection for 
one or the other explanation has lain at the bottom of much ethnological 
discussion in the past; and at present influential schools both in England and 
in continental Europe clamorously insist that all cultural parallels are due 
to diffusion from a single center. It is inevitable to envisage this moot- 
problem at the start, since uncompromising championship of either alternative 
has far-reaching practical consequences. For if every parallel is due to bor- 
rowing, then sociological laws, which can be inferred only from independently 
developing likenesses, are barred. Then the history of religion or social life 
or technology consists exclusively in a statement of the place of origin of 
beliefs, customs and implements, and a recital of their travels to different 
parts of the globe. On the other hand, if borrowing covers only part of the 
observed parallels, an explanation from like causes becomes at least the ideal 
goal in an investigation of the remainder.' 


An illustration will exhibit the manner in which problems 
originally historical become psychological and sociological. Tyler 
in his Early History of Mankind has pointed out that the bellows 
used by the negro blacksmiths of continental Africa are of a quite 
different type from those used by natives of Madagascar. The 


1 Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), pp. 7-8. 
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bellows used by the Madagascar blacksmiths, on the other hand, 
are exactly like those in use by the Malays of Sumatra and in 
other parts of the Malay Archipelago. This indication that the 
natives of Madagascar are of Malay origin is in accordance with 
other anthropological and ethnological data in regard to these 
peoples, which prove the fact, now well established, that they are 
not of African origin. 

Similarly Boas’ study of the Raven cycle of American Indian 
mythology indicated that these stories originated in the northern 
part of British Columbia and traveled southward along the coast. 
One of the evidences of the direction of this progress is the gradual 
diminution of complexity in the stories as they traveled into 
regions farther removed from the point of origin. 

All this, in so far as it seeks to determine the point of origin, 
direction, speed, and character of changes that take place in cul- 
tural materials in the process of diffusion, is clearly history and 
ethnology. 

Other questions, however, force themselves inevitably upon the 
attention of the inquiring student. Why is it that certain cultural 
materials are more widely and more rapidly diffused than others? 
Under what conditions does this diffusion take place and why does 
it take place at all? Finally, what is the ultimate source of cus- 
toms, beliefs, languages, religious practices, and all the varied tech- 
nical devices which compose the cultures of different peoples? 
What are the circumstances and what are the processes by which 
cultural traits are independently created? Under what condi- 
tions do cultural fusions take place and what is the nature of this 
process? 

These are all fundamentally problems of human nature, and as 
human nature itself is now regarded as a product of social inter- 
course, they are problems of sociology. 

The cultural processes by which languages, myth, and religion 
have come into existence among primitive peoples has given rise in 
Germany to a special science. Folk-psychology (Vélkerpsycholo- 
gie) had its origin in an attempt to answer in psychological terms 
the problems to which a comparative study of cultural materials 
has given rise. 


® 
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From two different directions ideas of folk-psychology have found their 
way into modern science. First of all there was a demand from the different 
social sciences [Geisteswissenschaften| for a psychological explanation of the 
phenomena of social life and history, so far as they were products of social 
(geistiger] interaction. In the second place, psychology itself required, in order 
to escape the uncertainties and ambiguities of pure introspection, a body of 
objective materials. 

Among the social sciences the need for psychological interpretation first 
manifested itself in the studies of language and mythology. Both of these 
had already found outside the circle of the philological studies independent 
fields of investigation. As soon as they assumed the character of comparative 
sciences it was inevitable that they should be driven to recognize that in 
addition to the historical conditions, which everywhere determines the concrete 
form of these phenomena, there had been certain fundamental psychical forces 
at work in the development of language and myth.' 


The aim of folk-psychology has been, on the whole, to explain 
the genesis and development of certain cultural forms, i.e., lan- 
guage, myth, and religion. The whole matter may, however, be 
regarded from a quite different point of view. Gabriel Tarde, for 
example, has sought to explain, not the genesis, but the transmission 
and diffusion of these same cultural forms. For Tarde, communi- 
cation (transmission of cultural forms and traits) is the one central 
and significant fact of social life. ‘“‘Social” is just what can be 
transmitted by imitation. Social groups are merely the centers 
from which new ideas and inventions are transmitted. Imitation 


is the social process. 

There is not a word that you say, which is not the reproduction, now un- 
conscious, but formerly conscious and voluntary, of verbal articulations reach- 
ing back to the most distant past, with some special accent due to your imme- 
diate surroundings. There is not a religious rite that you fulfil, such as praying, 
kissing the icon, or making the sign of the cross, which does not reproduce 
certain traditional gestures and expressions, established through imitation of 
your ancestors. There is not a military or civil requirement that you obey, 
nor an act that you perform in your business, which has not been taught you, 
and which you have not copied from some living model. There is not a stroke 
of the brush that you make, if you are a painter, nor a verse that you write, 


1 Wilhelm Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus und Sitie. Erster Band, Die Sprache, Erster Theil (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 13. The name folk-psychology was first used by Lazarus and Steinthal, 
Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, I, 1860. Wundt’s folk- 
psychology is a continuation of the tradition of these earlier writers. 
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if you are a poet, which does not conform to the customs or the prosody of your 
school, and even your very originality itself is made up of accumulated common- 
places, and aspires to become common-place in its turn. 

Thus, the unvarying characteristic of every social fact whatsoever is that 
it is imitative. And this characteristic belongs exclusively to social facts.! 


Tarde’s theory of transmission by imitation may be regarded, 
in some sense, as complementary, if not supplementary, to Wundt’s 
theory of origins, since he puts the emphasis on the fact of trans- 
mission rather than upon genesis. In a paper, “Tendencies in 
Comparative Philology,” read at the Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, Professor Hanns Oertel, of 
Yale University, refers to Tarde’s theory of imitation as an alter- 
native explanation to that offered by Wundt for ‘‘the striking 
uniformity of sound changes” which students of language have 
discovered in the course of their investigation of phonetic changes 
in widely different forms of speech. 


It seems hard to maintain that the change in a syntactical construction 
or in the meaning of a word owes its universality to a simultaneous and inde- 
pendent primary change in all the members of a speech-community. By 
adopting the theory of imitative spread, all linguistic changes may be viewed 
as one homogeneous whole. In the second place, the latter view seems to 
bring linguistic changes into line with the other social changes, such as modi- 
fications in institutions, beliefs, and customs. For is it not an essential char- 
acteristic of a social group that its members are not co-operative in the sense 
that each member actively participates in the production of every single ele- 
ment which goes to make up either language, or belief, or customs? Distin- 
guishing thus between primary and secondary changes and between the origin 
of a change and its spread, it behooves us to examine carefully into the causes 
which make the members of a social unit, either consciously or unconsciously, 
willing to accept an innovation. What is it that determines acceptance or 
rejection of a particular change? What limits one change to a small area, 
while it extends the area of another? Before a final decision can be reached in 
favor of the second theory of imitative spread it will be necessary to follow out 
in minute detail the mechanism of this process in a number of concrete in- 
stances; in other words to fill out the picture of which Tarde (Les lois de 
limitation) sketched the bare outlines. If his assumptions prove true, then 
we should have here a uniformity resting upon other causes than the physical 
uniformity that appears in the objects with which the natural sciences deal. 


1G. Tarde, Social Laws, An Outline of Sociology, translated from the French by 
Howard C. Warren (New York, 1899), pp. 40-41. 
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It would enable us to establish a second group of uniform phenomena which 
is psycho-physical in its character and rests upon the basis of social suggestion. 
The uniformities in speech, belief, and institutions would belong to this second 
group.! 

What is true of the comparative study of languages is true in 
every Other field in which a comparative study of cultural materials 
has been made. As soon as these materials are studied from the 
point of view of their similarities rather than from the point of view 
of their historical connections, problems arise which can only be 
explained by the more abstract sciences of psychology or sociology. 
Freeman begins his lectures on Comparative Politics with the state- 
ment that 
the comparative method of study has been the greatest intellectual achievement 
of our time. It has carried light and order into whole branches of human 
knowledge which before were shrouded in darkness and confusion. It has 
brought a line of argument which reaches moral certainty into a region which 
before was given over to random guess-work. Into matters which are for the 
most part incapable of strictly external proof it has brought a form of strictly 
internal proof which is more convincing, more unerring. 


Wherever the historian supplements external by internal proof, 
he is in a way to substitute a sociological explanation for historical 
interpretation. It is the very essence of the sociological method to 
be comparative. When, therefore, Freeman uses, in speaking of 
comparative politics, the following language he is speaking in 
sociological rather than historical terms: 

For the purposes then of the study of Comparative Politics, a political 
constitution is a specimen to be studied, classified, and labelled, as a building 
or an animal is studied, classified, and labelled by those to whom building or 
animals are objects of study. We have to note the likenesses, striking and 
unexpected as those likenesses often are, between the political constitutions 
of remote times and places; and we have, as far as we can, to classify our 
specimens according to the probable causes of those likenesses.? 


Historically sociology has had its origin in history. It owes its 
existence as a science to the attempt to apply exact methods to the 


1 Hanns Oertel, “Some Present Problems and Tendencies in Comparative Phi- 
lology,’’ Congress of Arts and Sciences, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904 (Boston, 
1906), IIT, 59. 

2 Edward A. Freeman, Comparative Politics with the Unity of History (London, 
1873), p. 23. 
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explanation of historical facts. In the attempt to achieve this, 
however, it has become something quite different from history. It 
has become like psychology with which it is most intimately related, 
a natural and relatively abstract science, and auxiliary to the 
study of history, but not a substitute for it. The whole matter may 
be summed up in this general statement: history interprets, 
natural science explains. It is upon the interpretation of the facts 
of experience that we formulate our creeds and found our faiths. 
Our explanations of phenomena, on the other hand, are the basis 
for technique and practical devices for controlling nature and human 
nature, man and the physical world. 
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THE COMPARATIVE ROLE OF THE GROUP CONCEPT 
IN WARD’S DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEM- 3 
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lI. THE GROUP CONCEPT AS USED BY SOME CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


This chapter will endeavor to present the uses of the group 
concept as they are displayed by some scholars who have become 
distinguished as writers of sociology in America. ‘The sociological 
field is too wide for any pretense of giving attention to all to whom 
reference might be made. The selection is purely arbitrary and 
personal, but the reviews presented are fairly representative of 
different standpoints. The rule has been adhered to of selecting 
for extended discussion only those who have become known as 
sociologists, and who have definitely been, aligned with that division 
of labor.* This does violence, in particular, to one group of social 
scientists which has been particularly prominent in developing the 
view which is set forth throughout the paper. That group is the 
social psychologists, such as Baldwin, Mead, and others who have 
performed an indispensable work in changing the whole bent of 
thought in social science. In this case also the selection is arbitrary, 
and has no justification except the limitations of space and the 
recognition of a division of labor. No effort will be made to review 
the whole system of sociology that might be found in all the writings 
of a given author, but only those selections will be made which seem 
to be appropriate for the purpose in hand. A steady effort will 
be made to adopt a policy of liberal rather than strict construction 
in all cases. ‘The order in which the reviews come is partly chrono- 
logical and partly that of the importance which is given to the 
use of the group concept. 


*One exception is mentioned later. 
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As a point of departure for the consideration of Giddings’ use 
of the group concept, it will be well to give his conception of his 
task as a sociologist. He believes the purpose of sociology to be 
that of conceiving society in its unity and attempting to explain 
it in terms of cosmic cause and law.’ In order to accomplish its 
purpose it seeks to work out a subjective explanation in terms of 
some fact of consciousness or motive, and an objective interpreta- 
tion in terms of a physical process. This does not mean a philo- 
sophical dualism, but two ways of viewing reality.2. The central 
fact of motive or consciousness is, of course, the _ consciousness of 
kind. Around this the whole subjective explanation revolves: 

Accordingly, the sociologist has three main quests. First, he must try 
to discover the conditions that determine aggregation and concourse. Sec- 
ondlv, he must try to discover the law that governs social choices, the law that 
is of the subjective process. Thirdly, he must try to discover also the law 
that governs the natural selection and the survival of choices, the law that is 
of the objective process.’ 


With this brief summary of the general point of view and pur- 
pose of sociology we may consider in further detail how far Giddings 
makes use of the group in gaining the ends he has devined for his 


subject. In setting out upon the descriptive analysis of society, 
one must begin with the study of population, since the physical 
population is the basis for all society. In such a study the first 
fact to claim attention is the fact of aggregation or grouping. In 
other words, the group is assumed as the starting point for any 
study whatever. ‘Some degree of aggregation is the indispensable 
condition to the evolution of society.”” As will be shown later on in 
the review, this position is carried through the whole sociological 
discussion which occupies our attention. The importance of the 
group factor, as the initial condition of the explanation of all origins, 
will appear more clearly when we come to the study of the origin 
and evolution of society. In support of his contention the author 
cites examples of group life among animals and the fact that human 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 16. 

* Ibid. Giddings expressly disclaims any dualistic conception by his use of 
these two interpretations, but passages throughout the book seem to indicate that he 
does not escape a psychological dualism as will be suggested later on. 


3 [bid., p. 20. 
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beings are always found in groups. ‘‘The conception of nature as 
‘red in tooth and claw’ is very dear to moralists and politicians, 
but, unhappily, moralists and politicians do not know nature inti- 
mately. A world of living creatures that fear and hate, shun and 
attack one another without restraint, is not a fact of observation. 
It is a pure @ priori creation of the ‘pure’ reason.””* 

The term aggregation as used has a special meaning which is 
intended to distinguish it from association. Aggregation is the 
physical foundation of society. It is the mere physical concourse 
of propinquity. Association, on the other hand, has reference to 
the psychic process which begins in simple phases of feeling and 
perception, and develops into activities that ultimately call forth 
the highest powers of the mind. Aggregation is always supple- 
mented by association if the assembled individuals are not too 
unlike.2 While one might easily question whether any forms of 
higher animals or the ancestors of man ever represent mere aggre- 
gation as thus defined, yet the fact that is being emphasized by 
Giddings is sound, namely, that the first assumption from which 
a sociological study must start is the group, that is forms of life in 
some sort of ‘‘togetherness.”” Some of the discussion of the process 
of aggregation seems to lay him open to the charge of having after 
all to desert his social hypothesis and proceed to aggregate or gather 
together his individuals, but a careful reading of the whole book 
with this query in mind must acquit him of the charge. The 
emphasis is on the fact of being in a group rather than on the active 
stage of aggregation. The choice of terms is a bad one on account 
of the active connotation to which the term “aggregation”’ so easily 
lends itself. Giddings starts with an association or group, and does 
not conceive of the individuals as coming together out of nothingness 
with varying degrees of isolated evolution. 

All human beings, from the lowest savages to civilized men, live 
in family groups. These family groups range in size from the 
simplest family unions up to the larger groups found among polyga- 
mous peoples. Human societies are composed of families which are 
combined to form larger aggregates. These aggregates are of two 
types, the ethnical and the demotic. Ethnical societies are genetic 


2 I[bid., p. 100. 3 Ibid., p. 155. 


* Ibid., p. 79. 
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aggregations in which the chief bond is blood-kinship. Demotic 
societies, on the other hand, are those associations which are bound 
together by habitual intercourse, mutual interests, and co-operation. 
with little or no regard to origins or genetic relations.t The demotic 
society is the later development, although the family group is found 
in it as well as in the ethnic type. A more detailed consideration 
of Giddings’ development of the nature and formation of these 
two types of societies will bring out in a number of ways the part 
which the group plays in his thinking. 

Ethnic societies are divided into three great classes according 
to the degree of development they have reached. The first class 
is the horde which is composed of a few families, usually not more 
than a hundred persons in all. These small groups are not found 
permanently isolated from other similar groups, consequently there 
results not only an internal group life, but also an intergroup com- 
munication. They do not permanently combine, however, so as 
to become a single group. The next larger group is the tribe, 
which is an aggregate of several hordes or a differentiated horde 
which has become very large. Such groups have one language, 
occupy one territory, and are pretty thoroughly organized unities. 
The third class of ethnic societies is the still larger group which is 
a confederation of tribes into an ethnic nation or a folk. Such 
groups have not yet developed along commercial, industrial, or 
intellectual lines to a degree sufficient to make them into the modem 
states.? Whatever the class of ethnic society, it may be organized 
on either the metronymic or patronymic basis. It will be seen 
from the above summary of Giddings’ discussion of the primitive 
forms of human life that some kind of group life is always in evi- 
dence. Whatever the size or form of the life may be, there is the 
constant factor of the group which makes possible a more or less 
active social life. 

As before indicated, the demotic societies are defined as being 
those which have attained a civil basis; the blood bond has largely 
disappeared. In this class are found all the more highly developed 
states, including the present civilized nations. The latter represent 
a higher type of social evolution. The family, however, remains 


* Principles of Sociology, p. 157. 2 Ibid., pp. 157-58. 
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the unitary group. Families are combined into neighborhoods, 
hamlets, villages; the latter compose the town and so on up to the 
highest unit, the state. From the lowest to the highest type of 
organization in groups, the central subjective factor is the 
consciousness Of kind. 

The organization of the different members of society into vol- 
untary groups for specified ends is what is called the constitution 
of a society. These voluntary organizations are on the basis of 
the consciousness of kind, that is, those that are in sympathetic 
agreement as to the purposes of the organization. Those that are 
not of “kind” are generally refused entrance to the special group. 
These voluntary organizations are numerous, and increase with 
the development of society. The most important of all voluntary 
organizations are the political organizations. In addition to the 
political are the religious organizations, secret societies, cultura! 
groups, labor organizations, in fact, all voluntary groupings which 
are found to exist in contemporary society. Giddings does not 
adequately explain the significance of these groups in the life of 
the individual nor attempt to explain the processes by which the 
relation of the individual to the group becomes so important. He 
does not possess the means to do this, and relies on the principle of 
the consciousness of kind for whatever explanation is given. In 
other words, he has no social psychology to interpret the significance 
of the situation he describes. In spite of these limitations, however, 
it is of interest to this investigation to note the degree to which 
emphasis is placed on the presence of numerous groups in the 
actual life of society. The importance of the groups is implied, 
but the details of the way in which the groups, particularly the 
“primary groups,” are so important in the creation of the individual, 
are lacking. It remained for later sociological thought to bring 
out this point more explicitly. The fact of the group, however, 
as a central fact in human society is consistently kept in view 
in the discussion with which we are dealing. 

Thus far the discussion has largely concerned existing societies, 
primitive and civilized. In order to show up more clearly the 
extent to which the group concept plays a part in Giddings’ thought, 
' Ibid., pp. 168 ff. 
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it will be of value to consider that part of his sociology which has 
to do with the evolution of society. The development of society js 
traced through four stages of association: zodgenic, anthropogenic. 
ethnogenic, and demogenic. We shall observe the same order jp 
seeking to find out to what extent he has used the group as a factor 
in the evolutionary process which he attempts to follow. 

The term “zodgenic association” suggests that the author con. 
ceives association, or the group life, to have been a factor among ari- 
mals and the precursors of man. We shall try to point out the wide 
use which is made of this conception in the course of a few pages. The 
principle upon which he proceeds is stated in this manner: “If 
animal life in the primeval ages was not wholly different from the 
animal life now, association had been quietly working its trans- 
forming results for millions of years before mankind appeared upon 
the earth.’* In other words, the group life began long before man 
appeared, and not only that, it had also been a vital factor in pre. 
paring for his advent. How this had been done will appear as we 
proceed with the review. First of all, the group life or association 
had certain direct effects on the mental life of the associated forms.’ 

These effects were, first, an original development of native 
susceptibilities and powers, such as susceptibilities to suggestion, 
capability of imitation, antipathies, sympathies, power of discrimi- 
nation and co-ordination; secondly, a considerable accumulation 
of knowledge; and thirdly, a further development of all powers 
and susceptibilities. Association thus reacted on the whole organ- 
ism. It gave the social animal an advantage in securing a more 
adequate food supply, afforded a wider range of sexual selection 
within the group, and gave the group a greater advantage in 
struggles with hostile or unfavorable surrounding flora or fauna. 

Giddings carries the group value still further and maintains 
that the group has been a factor in the origin of species. The 
extent to which the social factor is carried may be seen from the 
following quotations: ‘Association was one of the great co-operating 
causes of the origin of species”’;3 “‘It is not possible to doubt that 


* Principles, p. 199; Elements of Sociology, p. 232. 
2 Elements of Sociology, p. 237. 


3 Principles, p. 202. 
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for thousands of years before man existed, natural selection was 
everywhere supplemented by conscious choice, a direct product of 
association’; “ Association, in short, was a chief cause of variation 
and of characterization. It created new varieties, and in them it 
reproduced, in ever-increasing strength, the instinct to associate.’’* 
In commenting upon the strictly biological approach to the evo- 
lutionary problem he demands: “Is there not a fatal lack in the 
biological philosophy that ignores the social factor and attempts 
to account for variation through physiological processes only ? 
Was not animal intelligence a selective agency that combined and 
recombined the factors of evolution? And was not association a 
factor in the development of intelligence?’ After citing many 
examples from Kropotkin (Mutual Aid), he resumes, “On the whole, 
we may accept M. Kropotkin’s cenclusion that society has been a 
more powerful aid than any other in the struggle for existence. 
But it has been so, not because of any mysterious power in itself, 
but because it has acted directly on the characters of the associated 
individuals, transforming them gradually, and by degrees develop- 
ing mental power.” With the defects in the analysis made, we 
are not concerned. It is immaterial for our purpose whether, from 
the side of biology, the details of the plan are sound or not. What 
the passages do show is, that Giddings had in mind the group as a 
very important factor in the actual life of the animal forms and of 
the precursors of man, and that the group played a very important 
part, not only in the development of the subsequent group life, 
but also was a factor in the development of the individual forms. 
The whole of Giddings’ view on this point is summarized in this way: 

Thus throughout the ages before man, association was zodgenic. It was 
causing variation and was determining survival. It was differentiating 
animal Jife into kinds, and was bringing to a high state of perfection the kinds 
that were best equipped with a social nature, with habits of mutual aid, and with 
elementary forms of social organization. In achieving all this, association 
was preparing the way for man and for human society. .. . . Thousands of 
years, perhaps millions of years, before man was born, the foundations of his 
empire were being laid in the zoégenic associations of the humblest forms of 
conscious life.4 
* Ibid., p. 203. 3 Ibid., pp. 206-7. 


? Ibid., p. 201. 4 Ibid., p. 207. 
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In other words, human society has its roots in the group life 
of the distant past, and in order to analyze the evolutionary basis 
of society and of man, one must have recourse to the fundamental 
fact of the group. 

Under the term anthropogenic association, Giddings discusses 
the fact of association among prehistoric peoples and its relation 
to the development of human beings. It is the next stage above 
animal, or zodgenic, association described above. No existing 
societies can be found which are in this stage, but there are enough 
similarities revealed by the study of primitive tribes to suggest 
some parallels. These are supplemented by the discoveries of 
archaeologists which have revealed a good deal of the nature of 
prehistoric life. 

In this type of association, as in the former, the group plays a 
central part. All evidence points to the conclusion that the pre- 
historic peoples lived in groups, as did their animal ancestors, and 
as do their descendants. There is no evidence of a hiatus of a 
non-group life between the social animals and social man. 

All the remains of primitive man show that they lived as savage men live, 
in groups. The ape-like ancestor of man must have been a social animal. Is 
there any reason to suppose that between the social anthropoid and the social 
primitive man there was intercalated a pair living out of social relations and 
so far differing mentally and physically from all the other creatures that any 
society with them was impossible? If there is, it would be just as well to go 
back to the hypothesis of special creation; for the mental and physical differ- 
ences that mark me off from other creatures are those that are created by social 
intercourse, and without society they could not have had a natural genesis.’ 


The group, then, is the sine qua non of the evolution of human 
society and man. It is the group with its interrelations that has 
produced those qualities which distinguish man from other forms 
of animal life and has given him his pre-eminence. “If the 
conclusions hitherto reached in this work are true, it is necessary 
to believe that association, more extended, more intimate, more 
varied in its phases, than the association practiced by inferior 
species, was the chief cause of the mental and moral development, 
and of the anatomical modifications that transformed a sub-human 
species into man.’” 

* Principles, p. 208. 2 Ibid., p. 221. 
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In his analysis of the nature, origin, and function of language, 
Giddings displays, in a very clear fashion, the group factor as a 
part of the social process in evolution. Of the importance of speech 
in the development of society and of human beings he says: “‘Speech 
is the specific attainment that separates man from the brute and is 
the means to the development of his higher intellectual qualities.’ 
As will be shown later, this peculiar achievement is a social product, 
and therefore is a result of group relations. 

Language is defined broadly: 

Language, the system of signs by which simple ideas, recepts, and concepts 
are expressed, may consist of gestures, grimaces and tones, of inarticulate 
utterances, of articulate sounds, or of articulate sounds, tones and gestures in 
combination. The language of gesture and tone is the language of recepts; 
It is well developed among animals and is the natural language of children, 
mentally deficient adults and savages. Articulation is a secondary language 
of recepts and the only language of concepts.” 


Giddings adopts Romanes’ classifications of the signs that constitute 
language, whether such signs are gestures, tones, or articulate 
sounds, namely: (1) indicative; (2) denotative; (3) connotative; 
(4) denominative; (5) predicative. These represent an advancing 
gradation from the simplest expression of sensations up to the 
expression of concepts. Animals cannot ascend above the third 
class of signs, and only rarely as far as the third. The fourth and 
fifth classes of signs are employed only by man. In other words, 
animals below man have language, but not speech.’ 

The “crucial question in the problem of the origin of human 
faculty”? is, How was the transition made from the lower type of 
language to the higher type? In trying to answer this crucial 
question, Giddings follows Donovan in looking for the solution in 
the intimate relation between speech, on the one hand, and ideation, 

[bid., p. 209. 2 Ibid., p. 223. 

3 Giddings properly includes gesture as the beginning of language of the higher 
type. His discussion reveals a psychology which is atomistic and individualistic 
and does not fit in with his group hypothesis. His -psychological dualism is open to 
criticism from several points of view, but we are not concerned so much with this 
defect as with the problem of finding out to what extent he makes use of the group 
factor in evolving that most vital factor in human evolution, language. His psychol- 


ogy is inadequate but he does attempt to follow out the social hypothesis. In other 
words, he makes bad use of the group concept, but he makes the attempt. 
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with choral music, on the other. Under the stimulus of excitement 
which occurs at festal occasions and celebrations, with their intense 
emotion, social interest, and rhythm, “signs were first distinguished 
in thought from the things signified, and so conventionalized as 
names, movable types of speech.”* The inadequacy of this explana- 
tion of the problem is quite apparent, but the important point 
to be noted is not its inadequacy but that it brings in the essential 
fact of the group, and the emotional tension arising in group life, 
as the starting-point for all attempts to explain the problem of the 
origin of language in its higher forms. It was the group which 
gave the human being a language which enabled him to lift himself 
above the other forms of life. 

The effect of language upon the nature of the developing forms 
was to develop what Giddings calls human nature. 


From the moment that the hominine species began to practice speech, 
however feebly, however awkwardly, it began to develop a human nature. 
The term “human nature” has so long been associated with economic motives 
and with individualism, that it has acquired a perverted meaning. Human 
nature is not the unsocial egoistic nature. Self-interest is not the distinctively 
human trait; it is a primordial animal trait, which man, an animal after all, 
still possesses and must cultivate if he would continue to live. Human nature 


is the pre-eminently social nature.? 

The thought contained here has been developed by other sociolo- 
gists and is sound. Human nature is a group product and is essen- 
tially a human characteristic. The instincts have their roots in the 
distant past of the physical organism, but the mind or self is created 
by the group and is a social product; it is human nature. 

Giddings criticizes the traditional view of the order of evolution 
as being unsound in that it reverses the true order. He describes 
the traditional view as follows: “In the conceptions of evolution 
that became current after the publication of the Descent of Man, 
the development of man was pictured as beginning in a physical 
transformation, continuing in a mental and moral development, 
and completing itself in an evolution of social relations.”* Such a 
view, according to Giddings, reverses the true order of cause and 

* Principles, p. 225. 2 Ibid. 

3 Cooley, Social Organization; Park, Principles of Human Behavior; Todd, 
Theories of Social Progress; et al. 

4 Principles, p. 228. 
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effect. “Social life enlarged and stimulated the mental life until 
it created speech and conceptual thought. With the aid of speech 
and conceptual thought, association continued to develop the 
mental activity at an ever-accelerating rate until it became the 
supreme activity and dominant interest of man.’* By reason of 
the fact of association in group life there developed language 
and the resulting power of thought. ‘To create the human mind 
was the great work of anthropogenic association.’” 

Enough has been given to show the central position which in Gid- 
dings’ view the group occupies in human evolution. As has been 
suggested, there is an absence of an adequate process to explain the 
origin of speech and the human mind, but they areproperly considered 
as results of a group mode of life extending back into the dim animal 
past. Giddings’ psychological point of view is that of an intellectual- 
istic dualist, which, from the standpoint of a behaviorist or function- 
alist, is open to serious criticism, but, for the present, that is outside 
the purpose of this review. That purpose is to indicate some of the 
ways in which Giddings used the group as a fact in constructing 
his sociology. It is hoped that the purpose has been accomplished. 

Concerning the relation of the individual to the group in 
present societies, Giddings says: “The individual, therefore, is, 
not prior to society, or society to the individual. Community is| 
not precedent to competition, or competition to community. From| 
the first, competition and community, society and the individual, 
have been co-ordinate. Society and the individual have always 
been acting and reacting upon each other.” This passage suggest 
the thesis which Cooley followed,‘ and which expresses the starting- 
point for modern social psychology, namely, the individual and 
the group are but two phases of the larger whole. The final end 
of the whole social process is not, however, the ultimate exaltation 
of the group at the expense of the individual, as implied by Plato 
and actually carried out in the German state, but rather the reverse: 
“The function of society is to develop conscious life and to create 
human personality.”’s 
t Ibid., p. 229. 2 Ibid., p. 255. 3 Ibid., p. 399. 

4 Human Nature and the Social Order; Social Organization. 
5 Principles, p. 420. 
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Professor Ross has made his particular contribution to American 
sociology in the field of what he has defined as social psychology 
and its subordinate branch, social control. This investigation will, 
therefore, endeavor to find in his writings bearing on those subjects 
to what extent he makes use of the group as a tool of thought in 
the solution of the problems arising in those fields. In doing so, 
we shall seek out those phases of his discussion which seem to bear 
upon certain points that may be of aid, rather than attempting 
to give a résumé of his whole sociological contribution. In order 
to derive a perspective for the summary it will be well to present 
Ross’s conception of the whole sociological field and of the particu- 
lar place of each branch in the whole scheme. 

In his Foundations of Sociology Ross attempts to define the 
scope and function of sociology and to give it its place among the 
social sciences. The first task he sets himself is to define the 
subject-matter of the science. The “social organism’’ will not do 
because, look where we will, we find no “social body complete with 
head, limbs, periphery, and viscera.’”’ The study of the relation 
between groups, and between the group and the individual, is not 
broad enough to constitute the subject-matter of the science, 
because it must embrace the genesis of the groups and there are 
many relations between individuals that do not involve the groups. 
If we turn to the modes or forms of association into groups, after 
Simmel’s notion, we have only one of the provinces of sociology, 
namely social morphology. Human achievement, which was 
Ward’s subject-matter for the science, is again but one volume of 
a treatise on sociology. Much of the field of human interaction 
is not embraced within the subject of achievement. Ross’s con- 
ception of sociology as the science of association is extended 
by Ross himself. Sociologists are eager to investigate the 
“springs of human progress,” to find the causes of social trans- 
formations, to trace the influence of environment on humanity; 
but these do not belong to the problem of association. “Social 
psychology, social morphology, social mechanics . . . . all of them 


t This summary is based on his three works, Social Control (1901), Foundations of 
Sociology (1905), Social Psychology (1908). His subsequent writings do not indicate 
a material departure from the views elaborated in the books named, and for the purpose 
of this discussion may be ignored. 
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are, it seems to me, but convenient segments of a science, the subject- 
matter of which is social phenomena. I say ‘phenomena’ in prefer- 
ence to ‘ activities,’ because it embraces beliefs and feelings as well 
as action.’”* In defining what are “social phenomena,” he says: 
“All phenomena which we cannot explain without bringing in 
the action of one human being on another.’ 

The science which has social phenomena for its subject-matter 
is necessarily the mastet-science; it aspires to the suzerainty of 
the special social sciences.2 The justification for such a claim is 
found in the interrelatedness of society. 

Although there are several facets to human nature, although each aspect 
of social life has some sort of psychic basis of its own, still, the deeper we pene- 
trate into the causes of human affairs, the more impressed are we with the 
cross relations between social phenomena of different orders.‘ 

. . . . The fuller our knowledge, the more impressed we are with the rela- 
tivity of each class of social phenomena to other classes. Society no longer 
falls apart into neat segments like a peeled orange. State, law, religion, art, 
morals, industry, instead of presenting so many parallel streams of development, 
are studied rather as different aspects of one social evolution.s 


Although one might dissent from the claim for sociology inferred 
from this statement, still the latter indicates a clear conception of 
the fact that human life is a social process, a group, and that the 
group conception must be held in mind in all attempts to study 
this thing that we call society in any of its multifarious forms. 

What is the unit of investigation with which sociology has to 
deal? Is it the group? Is it the individual? Is it something else ? 
To these questions Ross returns very definite answers. There is 
no use to look for a single elementary social fact: “When the assay 
is completed, at the bottom of the crucible will probably be found 
several ultimates.’® The individual must be rejected as the unit 
because that is the unit of anthropology. Furthermore, only the 
spiritual part of man is molded by association, and not everyone 
is drawn in between the social rollers.’ The functional group will 


* Foundations of Sociology, p. 6. 4 Ibid., p. 12. 
2 Tbid. 5 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
3 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 6 Tbid., p. 85. 


1 Ibid. This statement is very significant in showing the individualistic pre- 
conceptions underlying his analysis. 
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not do for the social unit; since many groups are antagonistic to 
society, they have no part in the division of labor. Groups are 
temporary and shifting, and while a study of groups and group rela- 
tions is of very great value, it is not the unit of social investigation. 
Nor.can the institution be considered the social unit. It leaves 
out of account those social relations and those groupings which 
are temporary and do not become institutions. All these things 
are products; they have arisen out of the actions and interactions 
of men. To understand them, “we must ascend to that 
primordial fact known as the social process.’”* This is the basic 
unit. It is not single, however, but manifold, social processes. 

Leaving the larger sociological field, it is of value to place in 
that field the particular subjects of study, social psychology and 
social control. It is in these lines that Ross shows his thinking 
most clearly, and they will, therefore, merit closer examination. 
Social psychology, as Ross conceives it, “studies the psychic planes 
and currents that come into existence among men in consequence 
of their association.”? It has to do with psychic uniformities, 
that is, with uniformities due to social causes. It is distinguished 
from sociology proper in that the latter deals with groups and struc- 
tures. It is distinguished from psychological sociology by the fact 
that it omits the psychology of groups.* The problem of social con- 
trol is but one phase of social psychology, namely, conscious social 
ascendancy.‘ These differentiations of definition are necessary 
in order to preserve an honest criticism of Ross’s work, and enable 
us to escape misinterpretation of varying terminologies. With 
this introduction we pass on to a more concrete study of his use 
of the group concept in his analysis. In doing so we shall take up 
several illustrative problems that are especially fitted to display 
the use to which he puts such a conception, and the failures to use 
it, if such there be. 

In order to see what use is made of the group concept, we may 
examine the crucial question of the relation of the individual to 


* Foundations of Sociology, p. 9t. 
* Social Psychology, p. 1. 3 Ibid., p. 2. 
4 Social Control, Preface, p. vii. 
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With reference to the problem of order 


the group, as Ross sees it. 
in society, Ross says: 

I began the work six years ago with the idea that nearly all the goodness 
and conscientiousness by which a social group is enabled to hold together can 
be traced to such influences [social influences]. It seemed to me then that 
the individual contributed very little to social order, while society 
contributed almost everything. Further investigation, however, appears 
to show that the personality freely unfolding under conditions of 
healthy fellowship may arrive at a goodness all its own, and that order is 
explained partly by this streak in human nature and partly by the influence 
of social surroundings.' 
In attempting to state the reciprocal relation between the individual 
and the group, Ross adopts uncritically the thought of Baldwin: “In 
other words, the ego and the alter are only the same thought with 
different connotations. I use the same notion of personality, now Fi 
in thinking of ego, now in thinking of alier. Hence, I must read 
into the other person the same desires and interests I feel in myself.” 
Upon this basis Ross builds his conception of the sense of justice 
as one of the agencies of control. The use made of Baldwin’s 
thought in a few such discrete passages indicates that Ross did 
not grasp the significance of either the process or the implications 
of the theory which Baldwin was trying to develop. The concep- 
tion of the self and the alter as being twin phases of a total social 
situation, which is the basis of all social psychology, was never 
utilized by Ross. His references in such statements as the above 
were merely perfunctory. They do show, however, a reaching 
after the heart of the social piocess and a consciousness that it is 
in the group-individual relation that a sound sociological unit must 
be found. Though lacking in many particulars, the writer of 
Social Control was getting at the heart of the sociological problem; 
it was an attempt to interpret the process and significance of the 
relation of the group to the individual, in so far as the social influences 
mold and shape the individual into its own likeness. Of the essen- 
tial part of the group in the formation of the various attitudes of 
the individual, Ross was well conscious. Thus, for example: 

The fact is, every group of men exhibits a morality corresponding to 
its place in the hierarchy of groups... . . Many nepotists, sectaries, and 


* Ibid., Preface. * Ibid., p. 3- 
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partisans are simply victims of one of these unscrupulous group moralities. 
Adherents of sects—anarchists, Jesuits, Jacobins, émigrés—are induced by 
the sectego to commit crimes they would not commit for themselves.* 
Again, the influence of smaller groups on the individuals in them 
is powerful: 

Every party, labor union, guild, lodge, surveying corps, or athletic team will, 
in the course of time, develop for its special purposes appropriate types of 
character or observance, which exert on its members an individual pressure 
subordinating them to the welfare or aims of the association.? 


These quotations indicate the place which Ross gives to the group 
in the influencing of the actions of the members of those groups. 
He does not, however, grasp fully the essentially social nature of 
the origin of moral codes and moral attitudes. His individual is 
largely given and, once given, the group has a powerful effect upon 
him. He does not utilize adequately the place of the group in the 
creation of moral attitudes arising out of group crises. In fact 
the individual is the source of all ethical improvements. 

Ross does not enter into a study of social origins to any length. 
He takes society as it is and deals with the problems of association as 
he findsthem. Occasional references, however, disclose his hypothe- 
sis as to some of the problems of social origins. He inclines to 
adopt the view of Ward and Comte that the altruistic attitude 
is relatively a late development in social evolution: ‘In the light 
of the facts collected by many workers, it is no longer difficult 
to trace the slender stem of altruism rising from the lower levels 
of mammalian life side by side with the thicker and rougher trunk 
of egoism.’? To bridge the chasm he exploits the réle of sympathy. 
In addition to sympathy there are certain gregarious instincts that 
facilitate harmony in social relations, but 
we do not yet know whether our simian ancestor was most akin to the solitary 
ape, or to the sociable chimpanzee, but it is safe to say that man was never so 
thoroughly sociable as the horse, the prairie dog, or the grass-eating animals 
generally. With even the best of strains of man, the gregarious instincts do 
not seem to have very long roots. His social union comes late and is not easy 

Those enthusiasts, then, who draw charming lessons from 
the study of gregarious animals and of social insects not only fail to give us 


* Social Control, p. 71. 
2 Ibid., p. 232. 3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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the clew to human association, but are very apt to lead us quite astray as to 
the real causes of social order. 


Ross recognizes, however, that the studies of anthropologists 
among the primitive communities that exist show a natural com- 
munity life with a relatively peaceful nature. This is one of the 
paradoxes of anthropology. How this paradox is to be reconciled 
with his theory of the origin of altruism and social impulses is not 
adequately explained. Since primitive times, he continues, the 
present civilized peoples have gone through a process of evolution 
which destroyed the primitive attitudes of sociability and replaced 
them with individualistic ones. Still more recently there is a rever- 
sion, through the selective process, to the more sociable type, 
resulting from the disappearance of the frontier and the creation 
of an industrial stable life. The older primitive association was 
a natural one, while the latter is a more rational one following upon 
the perception of the advantages of association.’ Ross also finds 
racial difference when it comes to the matter of sociability. The 
superior dolichocephalic blond race of North Europe is “mediocre 
in power of sympathy and weak in sociability’’ but it has a pre- 
eminent sense of justice. It is the protestant race, the race which 
achieves dominion over others and individual liberty.‘ 

In connection with the place of the group or social factor in 
the explanation of the social process, it is of interest to note that 
Ross recognizes the fact of the transition from an individualistic 
type of psychology to a social psychology: 

The older psychology was individualistic in its interpretations. The con- 
tents of the mind were looked upon as elaborations out of personal experience. 
It sought to show how from the primary sense-perceptions are built up ideas, 
at first simple, then more and more complex—ideas of space, time, number, 
cause, etc. The upper stories of personality, framed on beliefs, standards, 
valuations and ideals, were comparatively neglected. The psychologists failed 
to note that for these highly elaborated products we are more indebted to our 
fellowmen than to our individual experience, that they are wrought out, as it 


* [bid., p. 14. 2 Ibid., p. 15. 3 Ibid., p. 17. 

4 Ibid., pp. 32 ff., 439 ff.; Social Psychology, pp. 6 ff. One wonders what the effect 
of the experiences of the war may be upon this naive conception. If there is one thing 
that contemporary social psychology is a unit in, it is that such pseudo-racial deduc- 
tions are of decreasing value. 
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were, collectively, and not by each for himself. The newer psychology, in 
accounting for the contents of the mind, gives great prominence to the social 
factor. It insists that without interaction with other minds the psychic devel- 
opment of the child would be arrested at a stage not far from idiocy." 


This criticism of the older psychology is certainly sound. It is 
also true that there has been going on a swing to the social inter- 
pretation of the origin of the mind both phylogenetically and onto- 
genetically. The shift which Ross mentions here is the most 
significant shift in the social sciences. It is essentially the shift 
to the group as the center of thought and investigation. 

In attempting to apply the newer psychology, which he expressly 
adopts, Ross follows in the path of Tarde and Baldwin. To the 
former particularly is he indebted for his thought. If one were 
to find in his whole sociological system a central thought, it is the 
explanation of social life in terms of the planes and currents of 
uniformity which are achieved by means of suggestion and imita- 
tion. The rdéle of the individual is that of the inventor. The 
innovator’s products are made the possession of the group by the 
process of imitation or suggestion. Aside from imitation Ross 
has no clue to explain the social process. Its inadequacy is not 
recognized, and the tendency is for it to be used uncritically without 
any attempt to enter into its psychological limitations.” 

In dealing with that most interesting part of contemporary 
social psychology, the nature and origin of the self, Ross does not 
go much farther than to refer with approval occasionally to Baldwin, 
as suggested above. Such references, however, do not penetrate 
to the center of Ross’s thinking, and they are essentially foreign 
to his general argument. For all practical purposes, he assumes 
the self as given, the individual as already formed. His problem 
is then the rather futile one of attempting to mold and shape this 
complete individual into social conformity, to bend the individual 
will into some sort of social order. Such is the central thesis one 


* Social Psychology, p. 11. 

* Ross shaped his thinking at the time when the imitation theory was at its height. 
Its place in psychology has materially waned since then and it occupies a relatively 
small place in genetic psychology now. Trenchant criticisms of the imitation theory 
are suggested by Mead, Psychological Bulletin, December 15, 1909; Dewey, Monroe’s 
Cyclopedia of Education. 
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finds in the books to which we have referred. Had he mastered 
the significance of Baldwin’s contributions to the problem of social 
psychology, to say*nothing of the advances that have been made 
upon Baldwin’s work, he must have realized that he was neglecting 
the most fertile field for the utilization of the group concept in the 
field of social psychology. Underneath the planes and currents 
of uniformity which we see on the surface of society are vast depths 
to which he does not apply himself. Professor Mead has put his 
finger on the weakness just noted, in these words: ‘‘Sociality is 
for Professor Ross no fundamental feature of human consciousness, 
no determining form of its structure.’”* In other words, he has 
made only a partial, though stimulating, use of his group concept. 
His thinking is essentially individualistic. He stands as a transition 
point in the development of the recognition of the essentially 
fundamental importance of sociality, of the group, in social 
interpretations. 


Ellwood defines sociology as the science of the origin, develop- 
ment, structure, and function of the reciprocal relations of indi- 
viduals.? As will be found out in later discussion, he makes special 
mention of the psychic interaction which, in his opinion, is the 
essence of the social process. In other words, his definition of 
the subject implies a group relation to start with. In so far as the 
social origins are to be treated, they must be treated with 
the primary assumption of a group of social beings in more 
or less of psychic interaction. ‘‘In a psychological interpreta- 
tion of society, therefore, we must begin with concerted or 
co-ordinated activity, with the group acting together in some 
particular way, for it is this which constitutes the group a 
functional unity, and which is the first psychic manifesta; 
tion of group life.” For Ellwood, this interacting relationship, 
this psychic stimulus and response, is the central factor in sociologi- 
calstudy. In looking for a concrete object which may be adopted 
as the unit or object of investigation he finds it in the group. “So 


* Mead, “Social Psychology as Counterpart to Physical Psychology,” Psychological 
Bulletin, December 15, 1909. 
? Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 15. 3 Ibid., pp. 146-47. 
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far as there is a concrete object of the sociologist’s attention, it js 
the group of associated individuals.’”* As soon as the investigator 
shifts his attention from interactions to the individuals concerned 
in the associational process or mental interaction, he becomes a 
psychologist or biologist and loses the end of the sociologist’s quest. 
We thus see that in Ellwood’s general introduction to the socio- 
logical problem he has the group in the foreground as the sine qua 
non of his search. Whether used adequately or not, it is the basic 
assumption in all his thinking. How it is used in the various prob- 
lems he meets will appear in later pages of this review. 

To bring out more clearly the central place which the group 
occupies in Ellwood’s thought it will be worth while to refer to his 
discussion of the nature and origin of society. After reviewing 
several conceptions of society which have been suggested by differ- 
ent writers, he adopts as a tentative definition of society,“ any group 
of psychically interacting individuals.’* ‘The only criterion by 
which we may decide whether any group constitutes a society or 
not is its possession or non-possession of the essential mark of a 
society, namely, the functional interdependence of its members on the 
psychical side.”? Applying this criterion to various groups such 
as a family, a nation, a debating club, a civilization, he finds that 
they are all within the given category. The term society as he 
uses it is a very broad one, and would come within the meaning of 
the term group where that term is used to cover social situations 
in which the actions of one form of life answer to and stimulate 
activities in another form. The definition given above indicates 
the bent of Ellwood’s thinking along the psychological line of 
approach to the sociological problem. He does not ignore the 
biological approach, but feels that the psychological is the more 
important as the basis for an adequate sociology. Some of the 
possible criticisms of his stressing of the “psychical” interactions 
will be mentioned later. 

With this view of the nature and definition of society we may 
proceed to the problem of the origin of society. To begin with, 
Ellwood points out that the life-process is essentially social. It 


* Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 22. 
? Ibid., p. 13. 3 I[bid., p. 14. 
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involves interaction from the start. This interaction goes through 
an evolution from a physical to a psychical basis. He expressly 
repudiates the individualistic approach to the problem of the origin 
of society and adopts the group as his starting-point. 

Life is not, and cannot be, an affair of individual organisms. The processes 

of both nutrition and reproduction of all higher forms of life involve a necessary 
interdependence among organisms of the same species, which, except under 
unfavorable conditions, gives rise to group life and psychical interaction. 
Society is no more the result of the coming:together of individuals in isolation 
than the multicellular organism is the result of the coming together of cells 
so developed. Society, that is, the psychical interaction of individuals, is an 
expression of the original and continuing unity of the life-process of the asso- 
ciating organisms." 
We have here then an avowed adoption of what has been called the 
social hypothesis, or, in other words, the group concept, as the 
fundamental starting-point in the discussion of the much-discussed 
problem of the origin of society. The contrast with the position 
of Ward and much of the earlier sociological thought is abrupt and 
definite. Ellwood states that the “most serious errors in sociology 
have been introduced through the assumption of primitive isolation 
or separateness.’ 


In carrying out in more detail the development of society, 
Ellwood shows how social life is a function of the food and repro- 
ductive processes. Under ordinary conditions the food process is 
essentially a social matter or group matter. It is of fundamental 
importance both to the individual and to the group. The social 
factor has selective value in the food process. 

Now, control over the food process can be more easily established by groups 
of co-operating individuals than by isolated individuals. Natural selection 
operates, therefore, from the first in favor of such groups, and toward the elimi- 
nation of individuals living relatively isolated. It must especially favor those 
groups in which the interactions between individual units are quick and 
sure—that is, those groups in which the power of psychic inter-stimulation and 
reponse is fully established and in which intelligent co-operation and orderly 
relations between individuals are highly developed. It is not an accident that 
the most successful, and, in general, the higher animals live in groups with 
well-ordered relations and highly developed means of inter-stimulation and 
co-operation.3 


2 [bid., p. 126. 3 Ibid., p. 127. 


Ibid., p. 125. 
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However important the food process may be in the group life, 
the reproductory process is still more important as a group factor 
in the evolution of the higher types of association or society. The 
presence of the young implies a social situation in which there are 
at least two persons. The most important of the relations growing 
out of the reproductive process is not the relation of the male to 
the female, but of the parent to the child, particularly the relation 
of the mother and the child. This becomes increasingly important 
as the period of infancy is prolonged: 

In the relationship of the mother to the child we have the beginnings of 
that sympathetic social life of which the family has remained the highest type, 
and which has become the conscious goal of civilized human society. Society 
in the sympathetic sense then has had its beginnings in the family, that is, 
in the relation of the child form to the mother form. 


Human society is but an evolution of animal societies. In other 
words, the group life was characteristic of the ancestors of man; 
“animal society is the precursor of human society,” and human 


society is “but a form of animal society.” The ‘whole difference 
between the two... . is in the forms and definiteness of the 
psychical interaction between individuals.’* The chief charac- 


teristic distinguishing human from animal society is the possession, 
by the former, of language and abstract reasoning. All other 
differences can be reduced to these two.3 Whatever degree of 
difference may exist between the two types of society, human 
society is an inheritance from animal society and may be regarded 
as a form of animal society. The origin of society has been affected 
and modified by the intellectual factors that have developed, but 
“human society is not in any sense an intellectual construction 
due to the perceptions of the utilities of association.”* In other 
words, the intellectual factors are a result of the group life, and their 
presence assumes the priority of the group as a necessary precedent. 
This is an exact reversal of the position taken by Ward. The 
group is thus conceived, in Ellwood’s thinking, as the fundamental 

oncept in the explanation of the origin of contemporary social life. 


* Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 129. 
2 Ibid., p. 131. 
3 Ibid., p. 132. 4 Ibid., pp. 137-38. 
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In order to show further the place of the group concept, it is 
interesting to discover what answer Ellwood gives to the question 
as to whether man was primitively a social animal. The foregoing 
discussion implies the emphatic affirmative answer he gives to the 
question: 

There is not the slightest evidence that man was ever a solitary creature, 
or even that he lived in solitary family groups. The evidence from the highest 
animals, from prehistoric archaeology, from the lowest existing savages, from 
human instincts, from language and other sources, points to the conclusion that 
primitive man lived in hordes of several related families." 


This, it will be remembered, is contrary to the argument of Ward. 
The distinction between the two is that Ellwood maintains the group 
concept in his theory of origins. With reference to the much- 
elaborated “anti-social” characteristics, which led Ward and others 
to predicate a non-social primitive ancestor of man, Ellwood points 
out that these qualities are a later development, due to the changes 
in the group life: 

The answer is that while man was primitively social, his sociality was 
narrow, confined largely to the family and to the kindred group, and that 
consequently he is not as yet well adapted to wider social relations. It is 
interesting to note, however, that these so-called anti-social traits of man are 
not found most fully developed among the lowest savages. Rather they 
characterize peoples that are somewhat advanced in culture, particularly those 
in the stage of barbarism. .. . . The lowest peoples in point of culture even 
at the present time we find again to be essentially peaceful. War with its feroci- 
ties, cannibalism, and slavery are relatively late products, then, in social evolu- 
tion, and incident to man’s adjustment to a wide and more complex social 
environment. It is, therefore, quite within the truth to say that it is the struggle 
and conflict that have been developed with the species in its more complex stages 
of evolution that have called forth, sometimes in exaggerated forms, the preda- 
tory and anti-social tendencies which we see more or less in human society 
at present.? 

In so far then as there is a problem of socialization, it is one of 
making the individual a factor in the larger and more complex life 
of the community so as to extend his habitual small group attitudes 
to the larger groups also. Ellwood’s use of the group as the tool 
for the interpretation of the origin of society and for the explanation 
of the so-called anti-social characteristics, particularly the latter, 


* I[bid., pp. 137-38. Ibid., pp. 138-39. 
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is a real advance over the positionof Ward. It displays an adequate 
grasp of the place of the group as the fundamental starting-point 
for sociology and for all social sciences as well. The group concept 
marks the most significant step in sociological thought since Ward’s 
ye Sociology. 

Professor Ellwood emphasizes the importance of the “primary 
groups” as they are conceived by Cooley. These face-to-face 
groups constitute the most significant agencies by which social 
unity is created and continued: 


Now, these small primary groups, the family, the neighborhood community, 
and other groups which involve face-to-face association, are manifestly the 
natural environment for the development of the social traits of the individual. 
They are, in other words, the natural medium for the development of our social 
life; they preserve its unity in time, and hence we shall have to consider them 
at length when we consider the problem of social continuity." 


These groups are the particular carriers of tradition. It is 
through them more than through our schools, churches, etc., that 
the social life, the social inheritance, is transmitted from generation 
to generation. ‘‘So important is tradition in human society that 
in practically all stages of civilization we find certain institutions 
whose special work is to be carriers of tradition. In modern civili- 


zation these institutions are especially schools, churches, libraries, 
and the like. However, the real carriers of tradition are not these 
specialized institutions, but the primary groups of which we have 
already spoken, especially the family and the neighborhood groups. 
If human society had to rely upon schools and libraries to conserve 
its mental life, its continuity on the psychic side would be very 
imperfectly developed.’” 

The great importance attached to the family group is char- 
acteristic of all of Ellwood’s writings. 

The family is perhaps the chief institutional vehicle of tradition in human 
society. It has been such in all stages of civilization, and as long as it continues 
to be the chief environment of children of tender years, it will doubtless con- 
tinue to be so. In the family the child learns his language, and in learning it 


he gets with it the fundamental knowledge, beliefs, and standards contained 
in the tradition of his civilization, or at least of his class. So much does the 


* Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 119. 
* Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 135. 
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child get his essential social traditions from his family life that many educators 
claim that moral instruction can never be given adequately in our public schools, 
but that the real foundation of the moral tradition must be gotten while the 
child is yet of tender age from his family circle.* 


This small family group with its close association is the source of 
the primary ideals. From this smaller group life these ideals are 
carried into the larger groups. 


It is from the family group that we get, in the main, our notions of love, 
service and self-sacrifice; and we learn these ideals in the family the more 
effectively, because the life of the normal family group usually illustrates the 
practices which these ideals stand for. Taking these primary ideals from the 
family life, we apply them to the social life generally, and even to humanity at 
large. The family then, we may say, is the natural medium for the develop- 
ment and transmission of the ideals and standards of the social life. It has 
been the cradle of civilization in the past, and something like its organization 
seems to be the normal goal which men set up for society at large to realize. 
Two traditional ideals which are potent in our civilization, for example the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, are quite sufficient in themselves 
to illustrate the importance of the family as a maker and conserver of social 


ideals.? 


From the neighborhood groups certain ideals are gathered by 
the child which are fundamental for its participation in any social 
group. 

In the same way, we have received from our neighborhood group the ideals 
of freedom, fair play, justice and good citizenship. The very ideal of social 
solidarity itself comes, as Professor. Cooley shows, from the unity experiences 
in these small primary groups. Inasmuch as these groups have certain traits 
which are found in all stages of civilization, there is certainly much to be said 
for Professor Cooley’s idea that what we ordinarily call “human nature” is 
largely acquired there.’ 


The reason why those groups are so important and powerful 
in engrafting the fundamental social traditions on the growing gen- 
eration is that the meanings of these traditions are accompanied; 
to a large extent, by actual behavior. They are thus a part of the 
activity of the child rather than being merely precepts. 

The meaning of essential traditions is clearer in these groups to the young 


because they are accompanied, to a large extent, by actual behavoir correlated 
with the tradition. In other words, these groups are also the carriers of custom, 


3 Ibid., p. 137. 


2 Ibid., pp. 136-37. 


[bid., p. 135. 
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in the sense of definite habits of social behavior. The child therefore can get 
the meaning of a certain tradition regarding government, religion or morality, 
for example, from the family life, better than he can from the printed page or 
even the spoken word. He can get the meaning, too, better in the close and 
intimate relations of the family group than he can in the more partial and uncer- 
tain associations of the school or the neighborhood.* 


Professor Ellwood might have carried this suggestion of his func- 
tional psychology further. It is a logical explanation coming from 
one whose express psychological point of view is that the act is the 
proper unit of thought. 

The use of the primary group in tracing so large a part of social 
evolution thus constitutes one of the most important uses of the 
group concept possible. In emphasizing these small groups, 
Ellwood is recognizing in social theory one of the striking develop- 
ments in contemporary practical life, namely, the growing con- 
sciousness of the small local group as the center of so many phases 
of social activity.” 

One of the interesting and fruitful ways in which Ellwood 
applies his psychology to group situations is shown in his discussion 
of the problem of the origin and function of social consciousness. 
Applying the analogy of the réle of consciousness in individual 
life, he finds that social consciousness arises when a group 
crisis arises, that is, when the old and hitherto useful habits 
have broken down and are no longer able to meet the situation. 
In such cases social consciousness enters, and like individual con- 
sciousness, its réle is to create a new adjustment in a conflict 
situation. He describes the process in this manner: 


One can say, in a general way, perhaps, and be approximately near the 
truth, that all social changes start in an unconscious way; that they are then 
brought to consciousness, and later conscious efforts are made to guide and 
control them. In other words, social changes start, as a rule, with some change 
in the environment or in the inner make-up of the group, which makes old 
social habits and institutions no longer well adjusted, or even altogether 
unworkable. Thus, changes in the mere numbers of a group may make some 
social custom, adapted to a smaller group, unworkable. In some cases where 
the new adjustments to be made are slight, or take place very slowly, they may 
not come vividly into the consciousness of the members of a group. But when 


* Introduction to Sociol Psychology, pp. 135-36. 
2 See introductory chapter. 
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the changes are great, rapid, or complex, they come into the consciousness of 
the members of the group, and some attempt to control them usually takes 


lace." 

' Now it is evident that what is called social consciousness in human groups 
has to do with the adaptation of the group as a whole to some situation, just as 
individual consciousness has to do with adaptation. It is only by developing 
such a state that the activities of the members of a group can be accurately 
co-ordinated in the way required by a complex social life. The more complex 
groups, therefore, show more social consciousness. The city group shows more 
than the rural group, and the civilized group more than the uncivilized.’ 

Some light for our discussion may be gained in considering 
Ellwood’s conception of the nature and function of the mind. This 
is one of the crucial points in the problems of social origins and is 
significant for our purposes, since it reveals pretty clearly just what 
the point of view of a particular writer under discussion may be. 
In any given case it displays whether the group conception is the 
fundamental one, or whether the author has recourse to an indi- 
vidualistic explanation for the difficult problem he faces. The 
significance of this for social control and for social theory will be 
pointed out later. The mind, according to Ellwood, is a part of 
the life-process and a part of the general evolutionary stream.’ 
Its function is that of control over complex adaptive processes.‘ 
Consciousness arises where new adjustments or adaptations to a 
complex situation are made necessary by the failure or inadequacy 
of pre-existing co-ordinations.’ Mind thus comes to be a thing 
having distinct survival value, and as such giving human beings 
an enormous advantage. From the very first, since it is selective, 
it assumes a teleological or purposeful réle.?’ This purposive activity 
increases in scope and importance until at the present complex 
stage of the higher civilizations, it may be said to be the dominant 
type.’ 

This résumé of Ellwood’s discussion is sufficient to show that 
his effort is to follow the general lines of a functional psychology. 
His footnote acknowledgments express his definite nominal adher- 
ence to that point of view. His adherence to a consistent func- 
tional psychology is apparent, rather than real. The mind, with 

t Ibid., p. 147. 4 Ibid. 1 Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 152-53. 5 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 33. 

3 Ibid., pp. 30-33. Ibid. 
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him, is still a thing in itself. ‘Consciousness “comes in” to mediate 
difficult conflict situations. Both mind and consciousness remain 
entities which are unexplained, and, except when making an effort 
to class himself as a functionalist, he is using a structural point of 
view. His writing exhibits an interesting halfway station between 
an earlier structural-metaphysical point of view and a later func- 
tional point of view, with the former predominating." ; 

As a supplementary fact to this criticism one may add the more 
or less recurring dualism running through that part of Ellwood’s 
discussion dealing with social psychology. This probably is a 
natural result of his conception of mind or consciousness as an entity. 
He carefully distinguishes between physical interaction and psychic 
interaction.? “‘ Each mind is, so far as we know, wholly unconnected 
with other minds except through ‘the intervention of physical 
media.”* This unconscious dualism pervades both of Ellwood’s 
major works, and is never unified. Just why the glance of the eye, 
the movement of the body of one form, and the reciprocal gestures 
and cries of another form, are not as much a part of the psychical 
as any other part of the total activity circuit is hard.to see. To 
take the act and not an isolated segment called psychic as the 
unit seems the only way out of the dualism. The act is social, 
and in so far as it has significance for sociology it involves the group. 
To segment the act is to make an inadequate use of the group con- 
cept in approaching the very interesting and difficult problem of 
the “mind.”’s 

* Professor Ellwood follows the error of so many functional psychologists in bring- 
ing in a “consciousness” to mediate conflict crises, without explaining the new factor. 
Nothing is gained by substituting a new metaphysical entity for the “soul” or “mind” 
of earlier psychologists. The functionalist must reduce his consciousness to terms 
of behavior, to activity, to escape. Weiss distinguishes between functional and 
behavioristic psychology: “Perhaps the distinguishing difference between the 
functionalist and the behaviorist lies in the fact that the behaviorist disregards the 
entity which the functionalist calls consciousness” (“Relation between Functional 
and Behavior Psychology,” Psychological Review, XXIV, 367). On such a basis 
Ellwood would be classed as a functionalist. 


* Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 5, 6, 8, 9. * Ibid., p. 79. 
4 Dewey, Reflex Arc Concept. 


5 Attention should be called to Ellwood’s article, “Objectivism in Sociology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXII (1916), 289, in which he attacks the extreme 
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Before leaving this phase of the discussion it should be noted 
that Ellwood recognizes and emphasizes the fact that the mind is 
a social product: 

We cannot doubt the social character of the individual mind. While 
consciousness exists only in the individual, every aspect of consciousness has 
been socially conditioned. This is true even of the racially inherited aspects 
of consciousness, the instincts, emotions, and practically all native impulses. 
The higher human instincts and emotions, especially, show very plainly their 
reference to the social life, and function quite as much with reference to the 
life of the group as they do with reference to the life of the individual. The 
acquired traits of consciousness practically all come to us through our social 
environment. From it we get not only our knowledge, our beliefs, our ideals, 
but even our precepts and concepts, in the strict sense of these terms. It is 
in the “give and take” of the social life that we learn and develop practically 
all of the phases of the consciousness of adult life. In a word, mind has been 
developed through interaction of mind with mind in the carrying on and con- 
trolling of common life processes. Mental life belongs, therefore, quite as 
much to the group as to the individual.' 


This point of view, which one might denominate the prevailing one 
in contemporary sociology in America, is adhered to pretty con- 
sistently throughout Ellwood’s writings. He does not, however, 
furnish any sufficient process whereby the result arrived at in the 
group relation, namely, the development of the mind, the self, or 
consciousness, is explained. Just what the process is, in terms of 
functional psychology, whereby language, meaning, and mind have 
been created by the group is not set forth. Imitation is stressed, 
but it cannot suffice.? Until this gap is filled, it would seem there 
can be no complete social psychology. It is the missing link in 
the application of the group concept to the problems of sociology. 

On the whole, Ellwood has made one of the distinguished con- 
tributions to sociological thought in America. The group concept is 


claims of objectivism, or “ physiological sociology.” He feels that both the subjective 
and the objective methods may be of value to the sociologist. In answer to Ellwood’s 
article, see Bernard’s, ‘‘The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXV, 298. 

* Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 73. 

? The lack of a process is shown clearly in Ellwood’s treatment of imitation in 
both his larger works. It is outside our province to do more than call attention to 
it here. 
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one of his fundamental concepts. One is struck by the frequency 
with which the word recurs on almost every page of his writings. 
He has gone a long distance in attempting to bring to sociology the 
results and methods of a newer type of psychology. That he left 
some gaps and unexplored corners, or that he failed to apply his tools 
in the proper way at all times, is not surprising. The chief criticism 
that might be made is that he did not gofarenough. What he lacks 
may be ascribed to the mixture of an older psychology with his 
functional superstructure, or “‘the endeavor to adapt the rubrics 
of introspective psychology to the facts of objective associated 


life.’”* 


Cooley’s writings have given him rank as one of the real con- 
tributors to sociological thought in America. The three books 
under consideration may all be ranked as studies in social psychol- 
ogy rather than in general sociology or social origins. The subject 
which formed the problem of investigation for his first book, society 
and the individual, may be looked upon as the subject of his writings 
in general. The situation before him is always one involving a 
group. This summary will not attempt to present a review of his 
whole system, but will select out salient parts which seem to display 
most clearly the use of the group concept in his analysis of the vari- 
ous problems that he attempts to treat. Such problems, for 
example, as the relation of society to the individual, the nature of 
the mind in so far as it is both social and individual, the nature and 
formation of the self, the nature and origin and importance of 
primary groups, freedom, pecuniary valuation, will give a fairly 
good insight into the use made of the group concept. 

We may begin, as he does in his first book, with the long-debated 
problem of the relation of the individual to the group, or society 
and the individual. Of the fundamental nature of his conception 


* Dewey has thus characterized some of the attempts at a social psychology and 
attributes to it the main responsibility for the backward state of social pyschology. In 
his opinion the behaviorist approach is an entirely new attack upon the problem and 
one offering hope of success.—‘The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychological 
Review, XXIV (1917), 271. 

* The books referred to are Human Nature and the Social Order (1902), Social 
Organization (1909), and Social Process (1918). 
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of this relation he does not leave one long in doubt, although the 
whole book is but an elaboration of the principles laid down in the 
first chapter. 

A separate individual is an abstraction unknown to experience, and so 
likewise is society when regarded as something apart from individuals. The 
real thing is Human Life, which may be considered either in an individual aspect 
or in a social, that is to say, a general, aspect; but is always, as a matter of 
fact, both individual and general. In other words, “society” and “individuals” 
do not denote separable phenomena, but are simply collective and distributive 
aspects of the same thing, the relation between them being like that between 
other expressions, one of which denotes a group as a whole, and the other the 
members of the group, such as the army and the soldiers, the class and the 
students, and so on." 


The point of view suggested is so thoroughly a part of Cooley’s 
general thought that it will be well to cite further statements 
explaining and elucidating it. Each will serve of itself to show the 
prominent place which the group occupies in the assumptions from 
which he starts his discussions. Continuing the thought that the 
individual and society are one, he says still more emphatically: 

And just as there is no society or group that is not a collective view of 
persons, so there is no individual who may not be regarded as a particular view 
of social groups. He has no separate existence; through both the hereditary 
and the social factors in his life a man is bound into the whole of which he is a 
member; and to consider him apart from it is quite as artificial as to consider 
society apart from individuals.” 

Consequently any view which sets society over against the indi- 
vidual, or vice versa, as its fundamental assumption is false to the 
facts. 

I think, then, that the antithesis, society versus the individual, is false and 
hollow whenever used as a general or philosophical statement of human rela- 
tions. Whatever ideas may be in the minds of those who set these words and 
their derivatives over against each other, the notion conveyed is that of two 
separable entities or forces; and certainly such a notion is untrue to fact.3 


In order to clarify his conception of the indissoluble relationship 
which he has described, Cooley expressly repudiates four traditional 
conceptions that have prevailed or do prevail in current thought. 
The first of these is what he calls “mere individualism,” in which the 


* Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 1-2. 
* [bid., p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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collective aspect is as nearly as possible ignored: “Each person is 
held to be a separate agent, and all social phenomena are thought 
of as originating in the action of such agents. The individual is 
the source, the independent, the only human source, of events.” 
This view enters into the current thought of the day, being con- 
genial to the “ordinary material view of things and corroborated 
by theological and other traditions.”” ‘The second view which he 
repudiates is the “double causation,” in which society and the 
individual are thought of as separate causes with a division of 
power between them. This is the view “ordinarily met with in 
social and ethical discussion.” It is not advance, philosophically, 
upon the one first mentioned: 


There is the same premise of the individual as a separate unrelated agent; 
but over against him is set a vaguely conceived general or collective interest 
and force. It seems that people are so accustomed to thinking of themselves 
as uncaused causes, special creators on a small scale, that when the existence 
of general phenomena is forced upon their notice they are likely to regard these 
as something additional, separate, and more or less antithetical. 


Another view which is inadequate, according to Cooley, is “the 
social faculty view.” This view regards the social as including 
a part only of the individual. “Human nature is thus divided 
into individualistic or non-social tendencies or faculties, and those 
that are social. Thus, certain emotions, such as love, are social; 
others, as fear, or anger, are unsocial or individualistic.’ In 
contrast to this particular-faculty view, Cooley presents the thesis 
that “‘man’s psychical outfit is not divisible into the social and the 
non-social; but that he is all social in a large sense, is all a part 
of the common human life.”4 A fourth view which must be dis- 
carded is “primitive individualism”’: 

This expression has been used to describe the view that sociality follows 
individuality in time, is a later and additional product of development. This 
view is a variety of the preceding and is, perhaps, formed by a mingling of 
individualistic preconceptions with a somewhat crude evolutionary philosophy. 
. . . » Man was a mere individual, mankind a mere aggregation of such; but 
he has gradually become socialized, he is progressively merging into a social 
whole. Morally speaking, the individual is bad, the social the good, and we must 
push on the work of putting down the former and bringing in the latter.‘ 


* Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 8. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 3 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 4 Ibid., p. 12. 5 Ibid., p. 10. 
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In contrast to this view of the priority of the individual in point 
of time, Cooley asserts that 

individuality is neither prior in time nor lower in moral rank than sociality; 
but that the two have always existed side by side as complementary aspects of 
the same thing, and that the line of progress is from a lower to a higher type 
of both, not from the one to the other... . . If we go back to a time when the 
state of our remote ancestors was such that we are not willing to call it social, 
then it must have been equally undeserving to be described as individual or 


personal. 
If the person is thought of primarily as a separate material form, inhabited 


by thoughts and feelings conceived by analogy to be equally separate, then the 
only way of getting a society is by adding on a new principle of socialism, 
social faculty, altruism, of the life. But if you start with the idea that the social 
person is primarily a fact in the mind, and observe him there, you find at once 
that he has no existence apart from a mental whole of which all personal ideas 
are members, and which is a particular aspect of society.” 

The foregoing statements are sufficient to show the nature of 
Cooley’s point of view in his approach to the social problem. The 
unit which he has in mind is always a group, of which one may 
take either an individual aspect or a total or collective aspect. 
The group and the individual are but two phases of the same or 
total social situation. To attempt to approach the study of society, 
as Ward did for instance, from the standpoint of the individual, 
and then attempt to create a social superstructure on the basis 
of that individual approach is an abstraction that the facts do not 
warrant. From the beginning, according to Cooley, there must 
have been a group situation. It is the fundamental hypothesis 
upon which he constructs his whole subsequent thought. The 
further points of inquiry which we shall pursue are in reality but 
amplifications of this fundamental one, but they will serve to illus- 
trate and clarify it and will, to some extent, show the process which 
is found to exist in them all. We may begin with the closely 
related discussion of the individual and social aspects of the mind 
and of the nature of the mind in general. 

In defining the term mind in its social and individual aspects, 
Cooley carries his synthetic view, elaborated above, into every part 

* [bid., p. 11. 


2 [bid., pp. 89-90. Cooley acknowledges his deep indebtedness to both James and 
Baldwin for the view he holds. 
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of the discussion. To understand his discussion we must discover 
his definition of the mind. This he gives in the following words: 

Mind is an organic whole made up of co-ordinating individualities, in some- 
what the same way that the music of an orchestra is made up of divergent but 
related sounds. No one would think it necessary or reasonable to divide the 
music into two kinds, that made by the whole and that of the particular 
instruments; and no more are there two kinds of mind, the social mind and the 
individual mind. When we study the social mind we merely fix our attention 
on larger aspects and relations rather than on the narrower one of ordinary 


psychology.* 
In other words, the conception of a separate and isolated individual 
entity, which can be called the mind, is an abstraction which has 
no real existence. The point will become clearer as we go on to 
discuss Cooley’s treatnient of the problem of consciousness and the 
self. It will be noted that the group relation is kept consistently 
in view throughout. 

Consciousness, whether one is treating of social consciousness 
or self-consciousness, is invariably a product of a group relation. 
Neither can arise without the other. 


Social consciousness or awareness of society is inseparable from self- 
consciousness, because we can hardly think of ourselves excepting with 
reference to a social group of some sort, or of the group except with 
reference to ourselves. The two things go together, and what we are 
really aware of is a more or less complex personal or social whole, of which now 
the particular, now the general, aspect is emphasized. In general then most 
of our reflective consciousness, of our wide-awake state of mind, is social con- 
sciousness, because a sense of our relation to other persons, or of other persons 
to one another, can hardly fail to be a part of it. Self and society are twin-born, 
we know one as immediately as we know the other, and the notion of a separate 
and independent ego is an illusion. This view, which seems to me quite simple 
and in accord with common-sense, is not the one most commonly held, for 
psychologists and even sociologists are still much infected with the idea that 
self-consciousness is in some way primary, and antecedent to social conscious- 
ness, which must be derived by some recondite process of combination or 
elimination.? 

The view here enunciated is so vitally a part of all Cooley’s thinking 
that it will bear repetition in different forms. It would be difficult 


to find a more complete statement of the growing view of social 


t Social Organization, p. 3. 
Ibid., p. 5. 
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psychology as to the essentially social nature of the individual and 
of the self. 

Cooley criticizes Descartes’ well-known maxim, Cogito, ergo sum, 
upon the ground that it is an abstraction of the individual aspect 
of a social situation and a positing of that as the primary fact, to 
the neglect of the other pole of the dialectic. It is “one-sided or 
‘individualistic’ in asserting the personal or ‘I’ aspect to the exclu- 
sion of the social or ‘we’ aspect, which is equally original with it.’”* 
Descartes’ error was a result of a too narrow introspection. A 
broader introspection reveals the fact “that the ‘I’-consciousness 
does not explicitly appear until the child is, say, about two years 
old, and that when it does appear it comes in inseparable conjunc- 
tion with the consciousness of other persons and of those relations 
which make up a social group.’* In other words, Descartes lacked 
an adequate conception of the group as a fact in mental develop- 
ment. The consciousness of self implies the consciousness of others 
and vice versa. ‘‘Self and society go together, as phases of a com- 
mon whole. I am aware of the social groups in which I live as 
immediately and authentically as I am aware of myself.’’ 

Closely connected with the social nature of the self and of 
consciousness, is the problem of thought as a social process. 
Thought, according to Cooley’s explanation, is essentially an impli- 
cation of the group process. In other words, thought is a social 
process. ‘‘Our thoughts are always, in some sort, imaginary 
conversations; and when vividly felt they are likely to become 
quite distinctly so.”4 Thought has grown up out of the interrela- 
tions of living forms. Whether we view it as it develops in the 
case of the child, or in the most highly developed type of reflection, 
thinking always implies the other forms of life. Thought is essen- 
tially internal conversation, internal dialogue. That is, it is a 
group product, and always implies a group both for its inception 
and for its development. It is true of adults as it is of children that 
“the mind lives in perpetual conversation.” “The fact is that 
language, developed by the race through personal intercourse and 


' Ibid., pp. 5-6. * Ibid., p. 7. 3 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
‘Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 328. 
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imparted ‘to the individual in the same way, can never be dis. 
sociated from personal intercourse in the mind; and since higher 
thought involves language, it is always a kind of imaginary con. 
versation. The word and the interlocutor are correlative ideas.” 
This implication of the fundamental relation of the group to both 
language and thought, and the very close relation, one might say 
identity, between language and thought, is one of the most impor. 
tant implications of the group concept which modern social psychol- 
ogy has developed. Cooley has performed a real service in pointing 
out some suggestive ways in which the problem may be followed up. 
The radical contrast that this view presents to that of Ward, in 
which thought was assumed to antedate group or social life, js 
quite apparent. It symbolizes one of the most important differ- 
ences in the réle of the group concept and its implications. It 
is true, of course, that Cooley does not discover any process whereby 
self-consciousness arises and functions, nor does he show the process 
by which the self is created or by which the social product, language, 
becomes reflective thought. He does, however, by calling attention 
to the essentially social nature of self, language, and thought, 
establish the basis for his sociological approach to the problems 
which he discusses. Some such presumption, it would seem, is 
necessary for the founding of a real claim for sociology as a social 
technique. 

Two very significant applications of the group concept remain 
to be pointed out. They constitute two very significant and impor- 
tant contributions to social theory in general. They are Cooley’s 
elaboration of the nature and importance of “‘primary groups”’ and 
his group or social approach to the problem of pecuniary valuation. 
The meaning and significance of the term “primary groups” as 
developed by Cooley are so well recognized that it is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than to call attention to the point. The impor- 
tance of the family, the playground, the neighborhood was not 
unknown before his treatment of them, but their real importance 
could be pointed out only on the basis of an adequate social psy- 
chology. So long as the self, the individual, was looked upon as a 
datum rather than as a creation of social or group life, the intimate 


* Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 56. 
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face-to-face groups, while more or less important as secondary 
factors, could not assume a primary réle. Once, however, the 
newer social psychology has taken upon itself to regard the self, 
thought, and the individual as products of a group relation, then 
the intimate associational groups become primary in importance. 
In other words, the significance of Cooley’s contribution in this 
respect is not in calling attention to certain universal forms of 
group life, but in reinterpreting that group life in terms of a social 
psychology. The degree to which the local group life is coming 
to have a recrudescence of emphasis in various fields of thought is, 
to some extent at least, influenced by Cooley’s able use of the group 
concept in this part of his thinking. 

With reference to the other point mentioned, the discussion of 
the problém of value, it is not within the province of this paper 
to attempt to present a résumé of the argument presented. The 
relevant point for us is that, in taking up the problem of pecuniary 
valuation, Cooley approaches it from the social point of view 
rather than from the individual point of view as is common in 
economic theory. In other words, it is an effort to deal with the 
problem of pecuniary valuation in particular from the group point 
of view. In carrying out his purpose, Cooley makes use of the 
fundamental social psychology which runs through all his work. 
In doing this he is making a contribution to the, as yet, young 
attempt to apply the group concept, the social point of view, to 
the province of valuation in economic theory, which has for so long 
been the preserve of the individualist. The usual treatment of 
the problem in economic theory, according to Cooley, 
starts with demand as a datum, assuming that each individual has made up 
his mind what he wants and how much he wants it. There is seldom, I believe, 
any serious attempt to go back of this, it being assumed, apparently, that these 
wants spring from the inscrutable depths of the private mind. At any rate 
it has not been customary to recognize that they are the expression of an 
institutional development." 


What Cooley attempts to do is to go back of these individual wants, 
as found in the individual minds of economic theory, and show 
that the minds themselves, as well as the wants or demands, are 


* Social Process, p. 297. 
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socially created; that the group has formed and made them as they 
are. A treatment of value which ignores this fundamental part 
of the valuation process as at best a half-truth. The market is ap 
institution and as such creates its values and demands, shapes the 
types of wants and tends, like any institution, to preserve itself 
and its wants from changes and modifications. The result of the 
individualistic treatment of valuation which has been current is to 
saddle the whole institution of the market on human nature: 
The accepted economic treatment would seem to be equivalent to a renun- 
ciation of any attempt to understand the relation of value to society at large: 


or, in other words, of any attempt to understand value itself, since to understand 
a thing is to perceive its more important relations." 


The truth of the situation is that the problem is a social one, 
valuation is a social process rather than an individual one. The 
market itself is the main factor in creating values. This does not 
mean merely 


that pre-existing individual estimates are summed up and equilibrated in 
accordance with the formulas of economic science; though this is one phase 
of the matter, but also that the individual estimates themselves are moulded 
by the market, at first in a general way and then, in the process of price making, 
drawn toward mechanical uniformity. The individual and the system act 
and react upon each other until, in most cases, they agree, somewhat as in 
fashion, in religious belief and the like. The influence of the market is not 
secondary either in time or importance to that of the person; it is a continuous 
institution in which the individual lives and which is ever forming his ideas.’ 


From these quotations one may see that what Cooley is attempting 
to do is to apply his psychology of the relation of the individual 
and the group to the particular social problem of valuation. It is 
merely, by way of summary, an application of the newer social 
psychology to the province of economic theory in so far as it has 
to do with valuation. We are not concerned with the further 
details of the application. It is enough to point out that the 
overwhelming number of writers in political economic theory are 
individualistic in their thinking, but that, in his latest book, 
Cooley is attempting to proceed logically from the prevailing point 
of view in contemporary social psychology. In a word, it is an 
effort to approach the heart of economic theory from the group 


* Social Process, p. 298. 2 Ibid., pp. 298-99. 
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standpoint. That this has not been done with any degree of 
success by economists themselves is but an illustration of the way 
in which sciences fix the attitudes and values of the workers in 
their respective fields.* The individualistic prepossessions which 
were woven into economic theory early in the formation of eco- 
nomics as a separate science will tend to survive long after new 
points of view have become commonplaces in social psychology. 


Miss Follett’s book, The New State, is the most important 
analysis of the group concept and its significance for social practice 
that has recently appeared.? Like some of the other books that 
have been noted in the discussions of this chapter, the group concept 
forms such a large part of the text that to attempt to show in any 
adequate way the details of its treatment would involve a repetition 
of almost the whole of the work. The effort will be confined, there- 
fore, to an attempt to select out those parts of the discussion which 
show most clearly the prominence of the group in the author’s, 
mind, and the uses to which the concept is put. Such a plan 
necessarily will do violence to a book which is so thoroughly per- 
meated with the group idea that it merits bodily inclusion in this 
essay. We shall have occasion to refer to it again in the next 
chapter. 

In order properly to approach the point of view with which 
Miss Follett sets about her task, it will be well to inquire into the 
psychological point of view with which she begins. That is, we 
must find out what is meant by the “new psychology ”’ as contrasted 
with the discarded “‘old psychology.” The key to the former is, 


* Acknowledgment should be made, of course, of the work of Anderson (Social 
Value) which attempts to reconstruct economic theory from within the ranks of the 
economists. In general, however, the newer view is still in its infancy. Cooley’s 
contribution to this view is the most valuable and significant part of his latest book, 
Social Process. 

? Apparently a book in political science, The New State is so thoroughly a socio- 
logical study that it must be included here, although the steady policy has been followed 
of confining the discussion to writers who are definitely known to be at work in the 
division of labor called sociology. 

3} The outline for this paper was completed before this book came to hand. The 
similarity in thought is a coincidence with no causal relationship. 


by 
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that it refuses to recognize the legitimacy of the separation of the 
individual from the group: 


We have long been trying to understand the relation of the individual to 
society; we are only just beginning to see that there is no “individual,” and 
that there is no “society.” It is not strange, therefore, that our efforts have 
gone astray, that our thinking yields small returns for politics. The old 
psychology was based on the isolated individual as the unit, on the assumption 
that a man thinks, feels, and judges independently. Now that we know that 
there is no such thing as a separate ego, that individuals are created by recip- 
rocal interplay, our whole study of psychology is being transformed.* 


In other words, the new psychology is a social psychology which 
recognizes the interacting socii in a total social situation as the 
unit. Such a psychology must be more than an “application of 
individual psychology to a number of people.’”? The new psy- 
chology, on the, other hand, ‘‘must take people with their inher- 
itance, their ‘tendencies,’ their environment, and then focus its 
attention on their interrelatings.’’’ Again, we must distinguish 
a proper social psychology from that so-called social psychology 
which makes “socially minded” tendencies on the part of indi- 
viduals the subject of its study. ‘‘Such tendencies still belong to 
the field of individual psychology.’* ‘‘A social action is not an 
individual initiative with a social application, neither is social 
psychology the determination of how far social factors determine 
individual consciousness. Social psychology must concern itself 
primarily with the interaction of minds.’”> In other words, it is 
group psychology. 

Still another distinction is to be made between the latter and 
what has sometimes passed for group psychology, namely, crowd 
psychology. ‘‘Social psychology may include both group psychol- 
ogy and crowd psychology, but of these two group psychology is 
much the more important.’® This distinction between the group 
and the crowd is conceived to be fundamental. The crowd and 
the group “represent entirely different modes of association.” 
“Crowd action is the outcome of agreement based on concurrence 
of emotion rather than of thought, or if on the latter, then on 4 

* The New State, p. 19. 4 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 6 Tbid. 
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concurrence of emotion produced by becoming aware of similarities, 
not by a slow and gradual creating of unity.”* The process by 
which this creation of unity is secured will be explained later. 
The point to be noted here is that a crowd psychology, while it 
has received more study, is to be distinguished from a group 
psychology or social psychology as used by the author. The latter 
is the more important, not only for present analysis of group life, but 
for a constructive program in a democracy. In a word, the essence 
of the theme of the book is that the group process must be 
substituted for the “‘crowd fallacy.” With these preliminary 
remarks on the general psychological point of view we may pass 
to other matters which will serve to illustrate and amplify the 
suggestions contained in the foregoing quotations. 

In order to understand the further references to the group 
as the fundamental concept with which the book deals, it is 
necessary to sketch briefly what is meant by the term “the group 
process” as itis used. The group process is the heart of the group 
psychology, and is represented as the only solution of the problem 
of democracy. In its essence it is a stimulus-and-response situation 
in a group, whereby a real group mind is created out of integration 
of the attitudes of the co-operating persons.” This process is not 
one of mere addition or subtraction of individual attitudes. The 
attitudes are not fixed. The result of group discussion and activity 
is a composite whole which is something new. It is not secured 
by the acquiescence of the member of the group but by his contribu- 
tion. It is not compromise or a striking of averages. It is not 
suppression of one part by the other members. The group process 
is found only when there is an integration of differences and agree- 
ments into a new whole. “It is an acting and reacting, a single 
and identical process which brings out differences and integrates 
them into a unity. The complex reciprocal action, the intri- 
cate interweavings of the members of the group, is the social 
process.’ 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid. The point of view set forth in this summary of the author’s analysis of 
the group process suggests Cooley’s analysis of the formation of public opinion (Social 
Organization, chap. xii), and Aristotle’s still earlier statement of the advantages of 
giving supreme power in the state to the many rather than to the few (Politics iii. 11). 


wg 
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In contrast to the group process as thus sketched, two theories 
of the group process are criticized, namely, “the imitation theory 
and the like-response-to-like-stimuli theory.’”* Imitation is a part 
of our social life but it is only a part, and a “part that has been 
fatally over-emphasized.’* It has been made the bridge to span 
the gap ‘‘between the individual and society, but we now see that 
there is no gap, therefore no bridge is necessary.” The chief error 
in making imitation the basis of a social psychology is that it 
stresses likenesses to the neglect of the other very important factor, 
difference: 

The core of the social process is not likeness, but of harmonizing difference 
through interpenetration. But to be more accurate, similarity and difference 
cannot be opposed in this external way—they have a vital connection. Simi- 
larities and differences make up the differentiated reactions of the group; that 
is what constitutes importance, not their likeness or unlikeness as such. I react 
toastimulus; that reaction may represent a likeness or an unlikeness. Society 
is the unity of these differentiated reactions Unity is brought about 
by the reciprocal adaptings of the reactions of individuals, and this reciprocal 
adapting is based on both agreement and difference.‘ 


This does not mean that there is not uniformity. The distinction 
to be made is between uniformity as given, and the unity which 
we achieve. Uniformity means stagnation. Similarity is a doc- 
trine of degeneration. ‘‘Unity, not uniformity, must be our aim. 
We attain unity only through variety. Differences must be inte- 
grated, not annihilated, nor absorbed.”5 “The unifying of 
difference is the eternal process of life-—the creative synthesis, the 
highest act of creation, the at-onement.’” 

Closely connected with the unification of thought through what 
has been described as the group process of integration is the unifica- 
tion of feeling, or “collective” feeling as it is called. It is recognized 
by Miss Follett that the unification of thought which she has 
described is only part of the group process. Here again, it is 
pointed out, the older individualistic psychology is inadequate to 
give a true explanation of the origin and nature of sympathy: 

Particularistic psychology, which gave us ego and alter, gave us sympathy 
going across from one isolate being to another. Now we begin with the group. 

tThe New State, p. 21. 3 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 39. 

*Ibid., p. 34. 4 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 6 Tbid., p. 40. 
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We see in the self-unifying of the group process, and all the myriad unfoldings 
involved the central and all-germinating activity of life. The group creates. 
In the group, we have seen, is formed the collective idea, “similarity” is there 
achieved, sympathy also is born within the group—it springs forever from inter- 
relation. The emotions I feel when apart belong to the phantom ego; only 
from the group comes the genuine feeling with—the true sympathy, the vital 
sympathy, the just and balanced sympathy." 


We have here an excellent statement of the relation of the group 
to the feeling of sympathy, as well as a clear conception of the 
central position of the group as opposed to the older separation 
of one independent individual from another, with the consequent 
necessity of getting them together through the invention of a bond 
of feeling. ‘The necessity of the assumption of the priority of the 
group as the basis for the appearance of sympathy is clearly set 
forth in the following passage: 


It has been thought until recently by many writers that sympathy came 
before the social process. Evidences were collected among animals of the 
“desire to help” other members of the same species and the conclusion drawn 
that sympathy exists and that the result is “mutual aid.” But sympathy 
cannot antedate activity. We do not, however, now say that there is an 


“instinct”? to help and then sympathy is the result of the helping; the-feeling 


and the activity are involved one in the other.” 
The reason why we have had difficulties in trying to find out whether 
self-interest or love for one’s fellows is the chief motor force in 
society has been because ‘‘we have thought of egoistic or altruistic 
feelings as pre-existing; we have studied action to see what prece- 
dent characteristics it indicated. But when we begin to see that 
men possess no characteristics apart from the unifying process, 
then it is the process we shall study.’’ The recognition of the 
group life as the center and starting-point for social analysis is 
quite apparent from the older views criticized. This emphasis 
which Miss Follett places upon activity as the key to the inter- 
pretation of the group process, is one of the cardinal characteristics 
of functional psychology. One of the significant suggestions, in a 
practical application of the point of view that has been presented, 
is contained in the following words: 

This means that we must live the group life. This is the solution of our 
problems, national and international. Employers and employed cannot be 


Tbid., p. 44. 2 Ibid., p. 45. 3 Ibid, 
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exhorted to feel sympathy for one another; true sympathy will come only by 
creating a community or group of employers and employed. Through the 
group you find the details, the filling out of Kant’s universal law. Kant’s 
categorical imperative is general, it is empty; it is only a blank check. But 
through the life of the group we learn the content of universal law." 

This recognition of the importance of the implications of the relation 
of group activity to the formation of the feeling of sympathy and 
all other moral qualities can hardly be exaggerated. The empty 
attempts to form moral character by the repetition of moral pre- 
cepts, which has been the common theory of educational and 
religious leaders and institutions, find in the above statement a 
much-needed corrective. The educational application of the theory 
that the group activity is the center from which education must 
proceed will be pointec out later. Attention is called to it here to 
show the significance of the group concept as a basis for the analysis 
of the feelings of sympathy as suggested by the passage last quoted 
above. 

Although the author’s point of view has been suggested, it will 
be well to take up in some specific details her conception of the 
relation of the individual to society. We shall have occasion to 
point out that a distinction is made between the old individualism 
and the new individualism; we shall take up the former first and 
deal with it and the category “society” at the same time. The 
key to Miss Follett’s position is given in these words: ‘‘A man is 
a point in the social process rather than a unit in that process, a 
point where forming forces meet straightway to disentangle them- 
selves and stream forth again. In the language of the day, ‘man 
is at the same time a social factor and a social product.’’* The sun- 
dering of the individual from the larger whole is as “artificial and 
late an act as the sundering of consciousness into subject and 
object.” The same view of the group as the reality is set forth 
more fully in the following statement of it: 


The individual is the unification of a multiplied variety of reactions. But 
the individual does not react to society. The interplay constitutes both society 
on the one hand and individuality on the other; individuality and society 
are evolving together from this constant and complex action and reaction. 
Or, more accurately, the relation of the individual to society is not action and 
reaction, but infinite interactions by which both individual and society are 


* The New State, p. 60. 2 Ibid., p. 60. 
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forever a-making; we cannot say, if we would be exact, that the individual 
acts upon and is acted upon, because that way of expressing it implies that he 
is a definite, given, finished entity, and would keep him apart merely as an 
agent of the acting and being acted on. We cannot put the individual on one 
side and society on the other, we must understand the complete interrelation 
of the two. Each has no value, no existence without the other.* 


The above summary of the view of the relation of the individual 
to the group and its condemnation of the older individualistic 
viewpoint suggests the author’s conception of the “ new individual- 
ism,” or the proper and sound individualism. Individualism, in 
this latter sense, is a late social product. It consists in the develop- 
ment of the individual to the highest power in a collective or intense 
group life. ‘The development of a true social life is not antagonistic 
to the development of an individual, but is a part of the same 
process. In other words, the two develop together. The new 
view of individualism does not destroy the individual, as has been 
charged. Those who advocate the newer view are giving “the 
fullest value to the individual that has ever been given, are preach- 
ing individual value as the basis of democracy, individual affirma- 
tion as its process, and individual responsibility as its motor force.’” 
This conception of individualism suggests a criticism of the older 
conception of freedom or liberty. That conception was that the 
“solitary man was the free man, that the man outside society 
possessed freedom but that in society he had to sacrifice as much 
of his liberty as interfered with the liberty of others.” Such a 
conception of freedom involves the fallacies of the older psychology 
with its assumption of the priority of the individual. The true 
idea of freedom, the argument runs, is found only in that view 
which conceives of the individual and the group developing together; 
a man “gains his freedom through perfectly complete relationship 
because thereby he achieves his whole nature.’’* Freedom is found 
in what has been described as the group process, in the integration 
process whereby a social unity is created out of differences and 
agreements. One becomes free as one enters into the intense social 
life and becomes an actual part of it: 


That we are free only through the social order, only as fast as we identify 
ourselves with the whole, implies practically that to gain our freedom we must 


t Ibid., p. 61. 2 Ibid., p. 74. 3 Ibid., p. 60. ‘ Ibid. 
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take part in all the social life around us; join groups, enter into many social 
relations, and begin to win freedom for ourselves. When we are the group in 
feeling, thought and will we are free." 


We see, then, that the group is the central concept in the working 
out of the ideas of freedom and of individualism. Freedom and 
individualism, in the proper sense of the term, are not opposed 
to the group, but are implied in the group conception of life. It is 
only in a group that individuality and freedom are possible. They 
are corollaries of a group conception of the human process. Both 
are achievements. 

Before leaving the discussion of the relation of the individual 
to the group or to society, it may be well to notice briefly Miss 
Follett’s view of the concept “society,” and her criticism of the 
social-organism theory. With reference to the first, she very 
properly observes that there is no such thing as society en masse. 
In that sense the term is a misnomer. The reality is a number 
of groups to which one is more or less intimately attached: 

I am always in relation not to “society,” but to some concrete group 
Practically, “‘society” is for every one of us a number of groups. The recog- 
nition of this constitutes a new step in sociology, analogous to the contribu- 
tion William James made in regard to the individual The vital relation 
of the individual to the world is through his groups; they are the potent factors 
in shaping our lives.” 


In other words, the study of society becomes the study of groups. 

With reference to the organic conception of society, Miss Follett 
takes the position that it is inadequate, although containing one 
essential truth. That truth is that it attempts to stress the funda- 
mental unity of the thing it is describing. The term is valuable 
as a metaphor but is lacking in psychological accuracy. The 
criticisms made of the analogy set forth nothing that has not been 
brought forth by other writers in attacking the theory. Most of 
the defects have been acknowledged even by the sponsors for the 
theory in American sociology. They need not be repeated here. 

In order to bring out more clearly the position of the writer 
we are now reviewing, it will be helpful to summarize the application 
of her view to the theory of human progress. Two of the older 


* The New Siate, p. 70. 2 Ibid., p. 20. 3 Ibid., p. 76. 
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theories of progress are examined; first, that progress depends on 
individual invention and crowd imitation; and second, that prog- 
ress is the result of struggle and survival of the fittest. Taking 
up the first of these theories, it is pointed out that the second half 
of it has been disposed of above in connection with the criticism 
of the theory of imitation as the process of social psychology. The 
first half of the theory, individual invention, is briefly treated. 
The individual does not invent or originate in the older sense of the 
terms. The older view committed the error of ignoring the fact 
that the individual is himself a group product. Conceding all that 
may be true of inborn ability, still, according to Miss Follett, the 
“individual” idea one brings to a given group “is not really an 
‘individual’ idea; it is the result of the process of interpenetration, 
but by bringing it to a new group and soaking it in that the inter- 
penetration becomes more complex.’* ‘‘There wells up in the 
individual a fountain of power, but this fountain has risen under- 
ground, and is richly fed by all the streams of the common life.” 
The place of the group in invention, though not generally a part 
of the common thought, has been so fully elaborated by other 
writers that it is hardly necessary to suggest the soundness of 
Miss Follett’s application of the group view to the invention theory. 

The second theory of progress, struggle and survival, is subjected 
to several criticisms. In the first place, it has been placed upon 
an individualistic basis, pictured as a struggle between individuals. 
The equally important fact of co-operation and group life was 
ignored. Not only among men, but in the animal world as well, 
“biologists tell us that ‘mutual aid’ has from the first been a strong 
factor in evolution,’ giving to those animals which exhibit it an 
advantage over the solitary type. Assuming correction of the 
individualistic conception of struggle, does the conception of group 
struggle suffice as an adequate process of progress? To this question 
a negative answer is given because group struggle implies a subjec- 
tion of one group by the other; it violates the principle that progress 
is achieved by the integration of differences, by the extension of 
membership in ever higher groups. Even if the struggle idea is 
extended no further than the intellectual world it is invalid, because 


* Ibid., p. 94. 2 [bid., p. 95. 3 Ibid. 
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the true way to progress is not through argument or struggle but 
through the process of group integration of differences, that is, 
through what has been called the “‘ group process.”’ True discussion 
is not struggle, but ‘‘an experiment in co-operation.’”* “We must 
learn co-operative thinking, intellectual team-work. There is a 
secret here which is going to revolutionize the world.’” 

The failure to take into account the group process is the error 
in both the older notions of progress which have just been criticized. 
The true approach, according to Miss Follett, to an adequate theory 
of progress is to be found in the group process: ‘Progress then 
must be through the group process. Progress implies respect for 
the creative process, not the created thing; the created thing is 
forever and forever being left behind us.’’ Out of the group life 
alone comes the creative power. ‘‘No individual can change the 
disorder or the iniquity of this world. No chaotic mass of men and 
women can do it. Conscious group creation is to be the social and 
political force of the future. Our aim is to live consciously in more 
and more group relations and to make each group a means of 
creating. It is the group which will teach us that we are not pup- 
pets of fate.’”* Progress, in other words, is to be secured by the 
application of the group conception to our whole life. Thus will it 
“revolutionize the world.” 

Thus far in the summary, attention has been directed to the 
problem of setting forth the fundamental notions of the writer 
under discussion, of clarifying the meaning of the concept “ group,” 
and showing some of its implications. From now on it will be well 
to point out some of the ways in which the group concept that has 
been developed may be used in practical problems. Lack of space 
necessitates doing violence to the constructive side of Miss Follett’s 
discussion. It may be summarized in the following words: ‘We 
have said, ‘The people must rule.’ We now ask, ‘How are they 
to rule?’ It is the technique of democracy which we are seeking. 
We shall find it in group organization.’”’’ That is, the ‘new state” 

* The New State, p. 95. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 98. 

4Ibid., p. to1. This statement gives the thesis of the book. The new state 


is to arise out of the recognition of the group principle and its application, in place 
of the older political theories based on the older psychologies. 


5 Ibid., p. 155. 
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is to be secured by discarding the older conceptions and perfecting 
the organization of groups as the only workable democratic method. 
At the bottom of a sound democratic group method is placed the 
neighborhood group. This small “primary” group, as Cooley calls 
it, is the foundation stone upon which Miss Follett erects her edi- 
fice. It is here that, for political purposes, the group process works 
out. It is here that public opinion is formed and made effective. 
It is here that the individual is discovered and conserved and en- 
larged. Neighborhood organization is the destroyer of the boss and 
the crowd, supplanting them with real leadership and a real group: 
Neighborhood organization must then take the place of party organization. 
. The rigid formality of the party means stultification, annihilation. 
But group politics, made of the very stuff of life, of the people of the groups, 
will express the inner, intimate ardent desires of spontaneous human beings, 
and will contain within its circumference the possibility of the fullest satisfac- 
tion of those desires. Group organization gives a living, pulsing unity made 
up of the minds and hearts and seasoned judgments of vital men and women.* 
With the neighborhood organized, Miss Follett extends the prin- 
ciple of group organization on up to the highest groupings known. 
To carry the principle of group organization from “neighborhood 
to nation’”’ there must be 
two changes in our state first, the state must be the actual integration of living, 
local groups, thereby finding ways of dealing directly with its individual 
members. Secondly, other groups than the neighborhood groups must be rep- 
resented in the state; the ever-increasing multiple group life of today must be 
recognized and given a responsible place in politics.” 
As suggested by this statement, Miss Follett accepts the theory 
of the unified state as opposed to political pluralism which discredits 
the state. Her discussion of the principles and inferences involved 
in the different point of view is a very interesting elaboration of 
the group-process theory, but we cannot go into it further than to 
point out that she holds consistently to the view, which seems to 
be sound, that the organization of larger and more inclusive groups 
does not destroy the smaller groups, but, on the contrary, demands 
them as essential to the larger group organization. Through the 
process of integration, it is pointed out, it is possible to build 


Ibid., pp. 242-43. * Tbid., p. 245. 
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up a group organization from neighborhood to nation, and even to 
internation or world-organization. Through it all, however, the 
group method is the only sound basis of modern political organiza- 
tion. In reply to the contention of those who favor occupational 
representation as the proper method of representation, it is pointed 
out that no one group can be chosen to the exclusion of all other 
groups. Important as the occupational group is, it does not take 
in the whole of one’s interests. One is a member of many and 
various groups which must be integrated into the true neighborhood 
group as the fundamental group in political activity. ‘To sum up: 
no one group can enfold me, because of my multiple nature. This 
is the blow to the theory of occupational representation.’”* 

The foregoing brief summary has not attempted to do more 
than to present the point of view of the author with respect to the 
group conception of society, and to suggest the application which 
is made of the concept once it has been developed. The book 
contains one of the most suggestive applications of the group 
concept as a tool of analysis that has appeared. It represents 
a point of view which sociology has had a large share in developing; 
a view which is characteristic of contemporary sociological thought 
in this country. 

[To be continued] 


* The New State, p. 295. Part III and Part IV are devoted to an elaboration of 
group organization as the true democratic method. We are not interested so much 
in the details as in the attempt to apply the group concept to such an important field. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


JESSE F. STEINER 
Director of Educational Service, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


I. THE NATURE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The term social work which has come to be the accepted designa- 
tion for a large group of specialized activities in the field of social 
betterment was not in general use at the opening of the present 
century. Two or three decades ago such terms as philanthropy, 
charity, correction, outdoor relief, care of dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents, were commonly employed by those at work in 
these fields. This is at once evident in the names of leading organi- 
zations established during those early years—the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. When Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, in 1897, made her plea for professional training 
she urged the establishment of a ‘‘ Training School in Applied Phil- 
anthropy.” The training class which was organized in New York 
the following year developed later into the New York School of 
Philanthropy, and this name persisted until very recently when it 
was changed to the New York School of Social Work. 

This early terminology is significant, for it indicates clearly the 
nature of the field from which modern social work has developed. 
The social workers of a generation ago were frankly engaged in the 
work of charity or philanthropy. Their efforts were concentrated 
upon the disadvantaged and handicapped and represented a grow- 
ing attempt to understand their problems and solve them through 
the application of scientific methods. Just because their work was 
permeated with the scientific spirit it was inevitable that their 
attention should be increasingly directed to the forces that were 
dragging men down and making the work of relief such a difficult 
task. 

Thus there developed very naturally a keen interest in what is 
frequently called the preventive side of social work. Those whose 
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work was commonly thought of as being in the field of relief began 
to interest themselves in social legislation and in the improvement oj 
social and industrial conditions. From the ranks of philanthropic 
workers there arose those who took up the fight against the adverse 
conditions of life instead of in behalf of the unfortunate who were 
disabled by those conditions. Investigations of the standards of 
living and housing conditions, social surveys of various kinds, pro- 
motion of recreational activities, organization of communities for the 
purposes of social betterment, arousing public sentiment against 
the evils of child labor, and organized efforts to give the general 
public a social point of view—all these and many other activities 
of a similar nature became a recognized part of the field of social 
work. 

This change of emphasis in social work from remedial meas- 
ures to those that strike at the root of social problems caused 
the whole field under consideration to lose its early definiteness of 
boundary lines. As long as social work was regarded as the 
adjustment of the dependent and handicapped to their environ- 
ment, its activities could be grouped together in a field that 
was peculiar to itself. Just as soon, however, as it attempted to 
accomplish its purpose by bringing about modifications of the en- 
vironment, it allied itself with forward looking movements in many 
lines of work. In this sense, social work may be regarded as almost 
identical with the promotion of common welfare and the social 
worker is the individual of any occupation or profession whose life 
is actuated by a definite social purpose. Devine’s Spirit of Social 
Work is dedicated 


to social workers, that is to say, to every man and woman, who, in any relation 
of life, professional, industrial, political, educational or domestic; whether on 
salary or as a volunteer; whether on his own individual account or as part of 
an organized movement, is working consciously, according to his light intelli- 
gently, and according to his strength persistently, for the promotion of the 
common welfare—the common welfare as distinct from that of a party or a 
class or a sect or a business interest or a particular institution or a family or 
an individual. 


It is at once evident that while such a broad conception of social 
work may be logical, it leads us far beyond its distinctively tech- 
nical aspects. An analogy may be found in education which has 
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both its popular and its professional sides. In one sense a large 
part of our activities may be looked upon as educational, but never- 
theless it is well understood that there is a very clearly defined 
field for those who have to do with formal education. Social work, 
because it touches life in so many intimate ways and includes 
activities that are commonplace and informal in nature, must have 
its popular side that can be participated in by people of every vo- 
cation. This is in fact the purpose of that part of social work which 
lays emphasis upon the spread of socialized intelligence. The 
more intelligent people become about social duties and problems, 
the more active will they be in the promotion of the common wel- 
fare. One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the active 
interest of such agencies and institutions as the school, the church, 
chambers of commerce, farmers’ organizations, etc., in social pro- 
grams designed to bring about a solution of social problems. 

But, however legitimate it may be to speak of social work in this 
broad sense as merging into many different fields, there is without 
doubt a point beyond which popular effort cannot go and main- 
tain a high efficiency. It is evident, for instance, that social inves- 
tigation involves processes for which is required a technique of its 
own. It is even more clear that technical equipment is needed to 
deal with the situations that arise in connection with the care of the 
dependent and handicapped. No one can doubt that the adjust- 
ment of the social forces of communities requires the sure touch of 
a hand trained for its task. These and other similar activities in 
the general field of social welfare stand out in a well-defined group, 
not primarily because of what they attempt to do, but because they 
can be carried on successfully only by those who possess the proper 
technical training and experience. The social worker may be work- 
ing hand in hand with many people interested in the same general 
problems but he is distinguished from them because he is qualified 
through special training to accomplish well certain tasks that only 
incidentally come to the attention of those in other fields. Social 
work defined in this way loses something of the indefiniteness that 
comes from its close relation to efforts to improve the common 
welfare. While its results are accomplished through the aid of 
many allies, it has its distinctively technical aspects which, taken 
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together, form a group of highly specialized activities that may 
very well be regarded as the beginning of a new profession. 

But the confusion in regard to the proper limits of the field of 
social work has not resulted entirely from its far-reaching ten. 
dencies. Complications also arise from the domination of certain 
types of social work which more or less consciously regard themselves 
as occupying a fundamental position in the field of social welfare. 
This is especially true of the Charity Organization Society move- 
ment which must be recognized as the beginning of scientific social 
work in this country and which has maintained its place of leader- 
ship ever since its establishment more than a generation ago, 
Within this movement has been developed the technique of family 
case-work which was one of the first examples of the application of 
scientific methods to social work. The family welfare group have 
long been prominent in state and national conferences of social 
workers, and have made very significant contributions to the litera- 
ture dealing with social problems. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that family case-work should sometimes be used as synonymous 
with social work, and that there should be a tendency in some 
quarters to judge the standing of social workers by training and 
skill in this particular field. 

The natural confusion that results from this point of view can be 
easily seen. Social work is frequently identified with social pathol- 
ogy in spite of the efforts, led in many instances by family case- 
workers themselves, in the wider fields of social investigation and 
community work. There is no clear recognition that social work 
has progressed to the point where remedial work represents only 
a part of its field. Instead of placing family case-work in its 
legitimate position as one of the most important of the special 
activities of social work, there is a tendency to continue to regard 
it as the center from which all phases of social work naturally 
develop. 

A scientific interpretation of social work, upon which can be 
based an adequate plan for professional education, must place in the 
right perspective the activities that make up its technical field. 
Unquestionably its remedial and ameliorative activities come first 
in importance. The problem of dealing with the subnormal and 
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handicapped presses upon us from all sides. Many generations of 
social neglect, of toleration of indecent conditions of life, of wilful 
choice of the things that degrade, have produced their evil results. 
The proper care of dependent families, of orphaned and neglected 
children, of anti-social and subnormal individuals, requires skill, and 
no social worker, whatever his specialized form of work, dare be 
ignorant of the technique needed in this field. 

On the other hand due importance must be given to methods of 
social investigation, analysis of community life, construction of 
community programs, the technique of organized recreation, and 
problems of social work administration. These are aspects of social 
work that are now demanding many skilled leaders and unfor- 
tunately there is no general agreement as to the technique involved 
or as to the way workers in these fields should be prepared. No 
system of education for social work can be regarded as adequate 
until the methods of training in social investigation and social 
organization are as carefully worked out as is the technique of 
instruction for the remedial side of social work. 


II. HOW PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK HAS BEEN SECURED 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the professional schools 
of law, medicine, teaching, and engineering began as a supplement 
to the apprenticeship system which was the original method of 
preparation for technical tasks. The difficulties these schools ex- 
perienced in establishing themselves in competition with what were 
regarded as more practical methods of training can be understood 
without detailed reference to the past, for in some of these fields, 
at least, the apprenticeship system is still an active competitor and 
exerts a restraining influence upon efforts to raise standards of 
professional education. 

A study of the methods of preparation for social work shows no 
exception to this experience of the well-established professions. 
The only difference worthy of mention is that social work is a more 
recent development, and therefore the apprenticeship system is still 
in vogue to an extent that would hardly be permitted today in other 
professions. 
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The apprentice method as it has been developed in the social. 
work field has been simply a means employed by organizations to 
train their new workers. The employee in training sometimes re. 
ceives formal instruction from his superior through assigned read- 
ings and conferences, but the training consists chiefly of practical 
work carried on under supervision. Such an apprenticeship there- 
fore cannot be called training for social work for it gives the worker 
no well-rounded view of the whole field but prepares him merely 
for specific tasks within a single organization. 

The organization that conducts the training often safeguards 
its own interests by requiring the new worker to remain in its em- 
ploy for a stated period of time. In 1898 the Boston Associated 
Charities requested its agents in training to agree in advance to 
remain for three years in the service of that Society. The United 
Charities of Chicago in 1915 demanded a two-year period of service 
of those whom it undertook to train. This rule, which was quite 
generally followed, makes it clear that the well-established social 
work organizations in the larger cities have not desired to accept 
responsibility for the training of workers not in their employ. Ina 
report read at the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Topeka, Kansas, in 1900, it was stated that 
there is but one Society which is making a special effort to train agents 
and secretaries for positions in newly organized societies and so spreading the 
gospel of organized charities in other cities. This has no reference to the 
New York Society which is conducting an excellent six weeks’ mid-summer 
course for those who wish to take advanced work. 


Eight years later Mrs. John M. Glenn discussed this same 
subject in a paper read at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in Richmond, and quoted a field secretary as follows: 

I do not know whether large sociéties feel a responsibility toward small 
societies or not. The engagement of a field secretary for Charities and the 
Commons would seem to be an indirect evidence that they do. I don’t think 
we are ready to train workers sent us from other cities, expecting them to go 
back to work in other cities. 


An apprenticeship system that was limited to the large organi- 
zations of a few cities, and admitted to training only a number 
sufficient to take care of their labor turnover, could never meet the 
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' demand for trained workers in a line of work that was constantly 
expanding. The first public evidence of recognition of this fact in 
this country was a paper read by Miss Anna Dawes, in 1893, at 
the International Congress of Charities in Chicago. In this paper, 
which had as its subject “The Need of Training Schools for a New 
Profession,” Miss Dawes pointed out the desperate situation in 
which the Charity Organization Society found itself because new 
societies were springing up more rapidly than trained workers could 
be supplied. As a result of this lack of skilled leadership an undue 
proportion of these organizations were either failing utterly or were 
carrying on their work in a feeble and inefficient manner. In com- 
menting on this situation, Miss Dawes said: 


I am convinced that it is not so much lack of willing individuals as entire 
lack of opportunity for training that is the real trouble. For no matter how 
much a man may wish to go into this work there is no place where he can learn 
its duties. . . . . What is needed, it seems to me, is some course of study where 
an intelligent young person can add to an ordinary education such branches 
as may be necessary for this purpose, with a general view of those special 
studies in political and social science which are most closely connected with 
the problem of poverty, and where both he and his associate already learned 
in the study of books can be taught what is now the alphabet of charitable 
science—some knowledge of its underlying ideas, its tried and trusted methods, 
and some acquaintance with the various devices employed for the upbuilding 
of the needy, so that no philanthropic undertaking, from a model tenement 
house to a kindergarten or a sand heap, will be altogether strange to his mind. 
.... It seems to me that the time has come when either through a course 
in some established institution or in an institution by itself, or by the old- 
fashioned method never yet improved upon for actual development—the 
method of experimental training as the personal assistant of some skilled 
worker—it ought to be possible for those who would take up this work to find 
some place for studying it as a profession 


This appeal for a training school did not lead to immediate 
action. However clearly a few leaders might see the need of trained 
workers, there was very little recognition of this need on the part 
of the public. The ninety-two charity organization societies in 
existence at that time represented an important and growing move- 
ment, but they were supported by a limited clientéle, and their 
methods were not fully understood or approved. Even when we 


' Charities Review, III, 49-51. 
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add to this list of charity organization societies the organizations 
that were springing up in related kinds of social work, the field was 
still too limited in scope to offer many inducements to trained 
workers. It must not be forgotten also that the public did not 
regard philanthropic work as a technical activity that required 
special skill and so quite readily employed as workers in this field 
those who lacked proper training and experience. This was brought 
out very strikingly by Miss Mary E. Richmond in an address made 
at Philadelphia, in 1897, in the course of which she cited the fol- 
lowing incidents: 


“You ask me,” wrote a clergyman, “what qualifications Miss —— has 
for the position « _ agent in the Charity Organization Society. She is a most 
estimable lady and the sole support of a widowed mother. It would be a real 
charity to give her the place.” Another applicant for the same position when 
asked whether she had any experience in charity work, replied that she had 
had a good deal—she had sold tickets for church fairs. Though those par- 
ticular ladies were not employed, is it not still a very common thing to find 
charity agents who have been engaged for no better reason?—like the one who 
was employed to distribute relief because he had failed in the grocery business.' 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction, which had 
been bringing together the leading social workers of the country in 
annual conference since 1873, gave its first extended consideration 
to the problem of professional training at its session in Toronto in 
1897. At that meeting Miss Richmond read a paper on the sub- 
ject “The Need of a Training School in Applied Philanthropy,” in 
which she stated her belief that professional standards could not be 
attained until a training school had been provided. With admir- 
able clearness she pointed out the confusion that existed because 
the different types of philanthropic workers were not familiar with 
the common ground of knowledge that underlies all charitable work. 
She says, 

If an agent of a relief society has occasion to confer with the head oi a 
foundling asylum, is it not likely that the ends they have in view, that the 
principles underlying their work, that the very meanings which they attach to 
our technical terms, will prove to be quite at variance? What an incalculable 
gain to humanity when those who are doctoring social diseases in many depart- 
ments of charitable work shall have found a common ground of agreement and 


* Charities Review (June, 1897), p. 308. 
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be forced to recognize certain established principles as underlying all effectiv 
service! Not immediately, of course, but strongly and steadily such a common 
ground could be established, I believe, by a training school for our professional 


workers. 


Miss Richmond’s plan for the school did not go into details, but 
included recommendations that it be located in a large city where 
students could have direct access to the work of public and private 
charitable agencies, that its affiliation with an educational institu- 
tion should not prevent the placing of emphasis upon practical work 
rather than upon academic requirements, and that a considerable 
part of the instruction be given by specialists in the different fields 
who could be engaged to give their lectures during the less busy 
months of the year. 

At the same meeting another plan was brought forward by 
Miss Frances R. Morse, which contemplated the development of 
co-operative normal-training by the larger charity organization 
centers. In the opinion of Miss Morse, satisfactory training could 
be provided by setting up a responsible group of advisers who 
would assign students in training to different organizations for 
definite periods and exercise general supervision over the students’ 
instruction so as to make sure that it would cover a wider field 
than that of a single agency. It was in fact a sort of centrally 
directed apprenticeship system whereby a new worker would be 
assigned at successive periods to different agencies, thus making it 
possible to secure a well-rounded experience. 

Miss Morse’s plan did not meet with general favor and the time 
did not seem ripe for the establishment of a training school. The 
following year, however, in the summer of 1898, the New York 
Charity Organization Society took the first steps in the direction 
of a professional school by holding a six weeks’ training course. In 
a lengthy editorial on the subject, “A Training School in Charities 
and Correction,” the Charities Review of May, 1898, gave the fol- 
lowing description of the course to be held that summer: 


The main feature of this course is that no tuition is charged, but members 
of the course are expected to enter the service of the society for six weeks. 
District work, care of one or more families, investigation of special subjects 
with one major and one minor report of the results of such investigation are 
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to be required. There will be daily sessions for lectures and discussions, Ap 
attractive program has been arranged under the following general plan. 

During the first week the subject of charity organization and general 
philanthropic work will be considered with visits to the offices in the charities 
building, industrial agencies of New York and Brooklyn, and other private 
charitable institutions. The second week will be devoted to the care of 
dependent and delinquent children and the philanthropic side of mission enter. 
prise. In the third week, study will be made of the public charitable insti- 
tutions with addresses from the several superintendents and from the President 
of the Board of Charities Commissioners. Attention will be given to the work 
of the state Charities Aid Association and the state Board of Charities. The 
fourth week will be devoted to the study of the care of the dependent sick. 
Visits will be made to various hospitals, dispensaries, etc. Consideration will 
be given to the care for the aged, and fresh air work. The fifth week will 
include some study of general sanitary improvements, the divisions of the 
health departments and visits to the improved tenements in New York and 
Brooklyn. The first part of the sixth week will be given to the care of delin- 
quents with visits to the workhouse and penitentiary; the second half to a 
review of the work of the class, with further study into the functions of charity 
organization societies in developing the several branches of philanthropic and 
reform work into unity and precision. 

It is not expected that a thorough training will be imparted in this period. 
No diploma or degrees are to be conferred and no promises made concerning 
future employment of those who avail themselves of the opportunity offered. 
As an experimental contribution toward the end in view, the results of the 
present training class will be watched with interest. 


Dr. Philip W. Ayres was placed in charge of the training class 
which was attended by twenty-seven students representing fourteen 
colleges and universities and eleven states. According to the report 
of the New York Charity Organization Society for 1897-98, this 
course was carried on along the lines indicated in a highly satis- 
factory manner. The report says, 

The immediate results of this experimental course are all that was antici- 
pated. Permanent positions have been secured by some, others have gained 
valuable material for the university class room, while still others have entered 
upon special lines of inquiry which will be prosecuted in the future. It is hoped 
that from this beginning a plan of professional training in applied philanthropy 
may be developed which will raise the standards of qualifications and of use- 
fulness throughout the entire field of charitable work. 


This Summer School in Philanthropic Work, as it was called, 
filled such a real need that it became for a period of seven years a 
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regular feature of the work of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. Until the year 1903, this summer course represented prac- 
tically the only organized effort to provide systematic training in 
the philanthropic field. As its purpose was primarily to increase 
the efficiency of active workers, its attendance was largely limited 
to those who had at least one year’s experience in social work. New 
workers were supposed to serve a period of apprenticeship with a 
social agency before becoming eligible to register for the course. 
The desire for training was so great that it was not difficult to secure 
students of high grade. Two hundred and fifteen students were 
enrolled during the period 1898-1904, an average of thirty for each 
session, which was as large a class as their limited facilities at that 
time made practicable. Among those who took this six weeks’ 
course are many well-known teachers and specialists in the social- 
work field. The list of graduates includes: Dr. U. G. Weatherly, 
professor of sociology, University of Indiana; C. C. Carstens, gen- 
eral secretary, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; Kate H. Claghorn, instructor in social research, New 
York School of Social Work; Dr. Carl Kelsey, professor of sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. E. W. Capen, professor of soci- 
ology, Hartford Theological Seminary; Eugene T. Lies, formerly 
general superintendent, United Charities of Chicago; W. Frank 
Persons, formerly director general, Civilian Relief, American Red 
Cross; Alexander M. Wilson, formerly director, Civilian Relief, 
Atlantic Division, American Red Cross; Lillian Brandt, formerly 
statistician, New York Charity Organization Society; Mrs. Alice 
Higgins Lothrop, formerly director, Civilian Relief, New England 
Division, American Red Cross; Paul U. Kellogg, editor of Survey; 
Frances A. Keller, well-known writer and authority on unemploy- 
ment; Porter R. Lee, director, New York School of Social Work; and 
Howard S. Braucher, general secretary of Community Service, 
Incorporated. 

In 1903 the training program of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society was extended to include a six months’ winter session 
which provided weekly lectures at a late afternoon hour so that the 
course would be available for social workers employed in the city. 
One hundred and forty-seven registered for this course, but the 
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attendance was irregular on account of the heavy work of the 
charitable societies caused by an unusually severe winter. 

The following year these experimental training classes developed 
into the New York School of Philanthropy under the direction of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Education of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. The first director of the school was Dr, 
Edward T. Devine, who served in this capacity in connection with 
his duties as general secretary of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. A full year’s course of training was established which 
was planned primarily for students without experience in social 
work. The first year fifty-seven students registered, twelve of 
whom completed the year’s work and received the certificate of 
the school. 

In the fall of the same year, 1904, a similar school was estab- 
lished in Boston under the title ‘School for Social Workers, Main- 
tained by Simmons College and Harvard University.”’ Its first 
published announcement stated that it was 
a school for the study of charity, correction, neighborhood uplift, and kindred 
forms of social service, whether under private management or public adminis- 
tration. Its purpose is to give opportunities to men and women to study social 
problems by practical methods, particularly to those who would become 
officials of institutions and agencies or would prepare themselves for service 
as volunteers in this field of work. 


The school opened with one classroom and a small office in 
Hamilton Place, Boston, with an enrolment of twenty-six students. 
Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, the President of the Department of 
Charities and Correction of Baltimore, was appointed director 
and remained in active charge of the school for a period of sixteen 


years. 
This demand for trained social workers which resulted in the 


establishment of these schools in New York and Boston was felt 
also in other cities of the country where social work was being 
carried on aggressively. In Chicago the movement to secure 
trained workers was led by Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons, 
who took a prominent part in the development of the Chicago 
Institute of Social Science which was established in 1903 as a part 
of the Extension Division of the University of Chicago. In the 
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January, 1904, issue of The Commons Graham Taylor wrote as 
follows concerning this new training course: 

At the initiative of a settlement worker, heartily supported by the repre- 
sentatives of practically all the private and public charity and correctional 
institutions of the city, the University of Chicago will furnish the great facilities 
of its Extension Department for the establishment of training centers and 
correspondence courses. 


Dr. Taylor was appointed director of the Institute which held its 
first sessions in the rooms of the University College in the Fine Arts 
Building on Michigan Avenue. The students were enrolled chiefly 
from the ranks of those employed by the Chicago social agencies 
and institutions. The new training course proved so successful 
that the Russell Sage Foundation, which was one of the most active 
supporters of the movement to develop professional training for 
social work, enlarged the Institute by establishing in 1907 a depart- 
ment of Research, with Julia C. Lathrop and Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge in charge. The following year the Trustees of Chicago 
Commons Association, which had, since 1906, assumed responsi- 
bility for the administrative expenses of the Institute, transferred 
the management of the school to a new board organized for that 
purpose. Steps were immediately taken to establish the school 
on an independent basis and it was incorporated in 1908 under the 
name of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. The 
object of the school as stated at that time was “‘to promote through 
instruction, training, investigation, and publication, the efficiency 
of civic, philanthropic and social work and the improvement of 
living and working conditions.” Graham Taylor still continued 
to hold his place of leadership in the school and had among 
his co-workers, Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, Edith Abbott and 
Allen T. Burns. 

Still farther west, in the city of St. Louis, this movement to 
provide formal instruction in social work appeared almost con- 
temporaneously with its rise in the eastern cities. The interest in 
social work training in St. Louis first found expression, in the 
winter of 1901-2, in a series of round-table meetings of the workers 
in the St. Louis Provident Association under the direction of the 
General Manager, W. H. McClain. From this beginning there 
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developed a series of fortnightly conferences of the social workers 
in the city, followed a little later by fortnightly public lectures 
given by persons prominent in different fields of social work, 
Regular classroom work was not begun until 1907, when a course 
was held in the Y.M.C.A. building, for a period of fifteen weeks, 
at which twenty-three regular students were enrolled. The first 
full year’s course was begun in the autumn of 1908. While the 
school was started by the social workers in the city in order to 
provide training facilities for themselves, it was not developed on 
an independent basis. Through the efforts of Professor C. A. Ell- 
wood, of the department of sociology of the University of Missouri, 
and Mr. W. H. McClain, manager of the St. Louis Provident 
Association, the school was in 1906 closely affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. In accordance with the plan agreed upon 
Dr. Thomas J. Riley of the department of sociology in the uni- 
versity became the first director of the school, thus insuring a 
vital relationship with the university in spite of the latter’s loca- 
tion at a considerable distance from St. Louis. As first organized 
the school was known as the St. Louis School of Philanthropy. 
In 1909 its name was changed to the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy, which remained its title until 1916 when it was re- 
christened the Missouri School of Social Economy. 

The success of the schools of social work in New York and 
Boston stimulated the social agencies in Philadelphia to provide a 
training course in that city for the training of their own workers. 
In 1908 a special training class was held, which was organized the 
following year as the Philadelphia Training School for Social Work. 
In the 1910 report of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, its general secretary, Porter R. Lee, made the following 
statement in regard to the origin of this school: 

In many ways the most important step to which the Society has lent its 
influence has been the establishment of the Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work. Believing that it would be a distinct service to the community 
to offer training in social work in Philadelphia to Philadelphia people who 
might thereby be encouraged to remain in the city for their permanent work, 
the Children’s Bureau two years ago established a course of lectures on the 


practical problems and methods of social work, a large number of which were 
given by experts from outside the city. The lack of opportunities for field 
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work in connection with the lectures and the difficulty of holding the students 
to definite requirements were obstacles to the success of the plan as a training 


school. 
This course has now been expanded into a definitely organized school with 


a curriculum providing for both class work and field work and for definite 
tests for graduations. This has been made possible through the co-operation 
of a large number of the city’s agencies for social work of which this Society 


is one. 

The enrolment of the school for the first year was fifty-two. 
Mr. W. O. Easton, director of instruction of the Philadelphia 
Y.M.C.A., had personal charge of the administration of the school 
in the capacity of executive secretary, during the first few years 
of its existence. The teaching staff was composed of leading 
specialists in social work in that city. In 1916 the school was 
incorporated as the Pennsylvania School for Social Service, and 
under the direction of Dr. Bernard J. Newman, and later of Dr. 
Frank D. Watson, developed an extensive course of study designed 
to prepare students for all the more important types of social work. 

This movement to develop training centers for social work 
made its first ventures in the South in 1916 with the establishment 
of the Richmond School of Social Economy at Richmond, Virginia, 
and the Texas School of Civics and Philanthropy at Houston, 
Texas. The former is now known as the Richmond School of 
Social Work and Public Health and has as its director, Dr. H. H. 
Hibbs, Jr., under whose leadership the school was organized. The 
Texas School of Civics and. Philanthropy, which was organized by 
the social agencies of Houston as an independent school, was taken 
over by Rice Institute in 1918, when its director, Dr. Stuart A. 
Queen, resigned to enter the military service. 

These seven schools fall very conveniently into one group, not 
merely because they represent similar methods of instruction, but 
because they are to a large extent the outcome of the efforts of 
social workers to provide training facilities and have been built up 
in accordance with the ideals of practical workers rather than with 
those of university teachers. The schools in this group are usually 
spoken of as the independent schools, to distinguish them from the 
departments and schools of social work that have been established 
within recent years by colleges and universities. As a matter of 
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fact, only one of these seven schools enjoys the distinction of having 
been entirely free from academic connections during its entire 
history. 

The New York School of Social Work has from its earliest be- 
ginnings been under the direction of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York and affiliated with Columbia University. In a 
communication of John S. Kennedy to the president of the New 
York Charity Organization Society in October, 1904, notifying 
them of his gift to that organization of securities yielding an annual 
income of $10,000 for this new school, he said: 

I have also considered the possible desirability of establishing the School 
as a department of some university, but have decided it should preferably be 
connected directly with the practical charity work of the city in analogy 
rather to training schools for nurses which are connected with hospitals, than 
to any separate university department. 


He desired, however, the school to be affiliated with Columbia 
University and arranged for the president of the university to be a 
member of the committee in charge of the school. What this 
affiliation with Columbia involved is stated in the Handbook of the 
New York School of Philanthropy for the year 1905-6 as follows: 


The students of the School of Philanthropy are admitted to any course in 
Columbia for which they may be qualified without charge of tuition fees, the 
selection of courses being subject in each instance to the approval of the 
Director of the School and of the instructor in the University whose course is 
chosen. Students of Columbia University are given reciprocal privileges in 
the School of Philanthropy and the work of the School is accepted by the 
University as the equivalent of one minor subject for an advanced degree. 


During the early years of the school’s existence this affiliation 
was strengthened by the fact that Dr. Edward T. Devine and Dr. 
Samuel M. Lindsay, the first directors of the school, were also mem- 
bers of the faculty of Columbia University. Within the past two 
years the relation of the school to the university has been modified 
by a discontinuance of the plan of reciprocal fee privileges. 

The School for Social Workers in Boston was organized in 
response to the requests of the social workers in that city, but 
was from the first maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. Later the connection with Harvard was discontinued 
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and at present this school is conducted as a regular department of 
Simmons College. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy grew out of the 
Chicago Institute of Social Science which was conducted under the 
auspices of the Extension Department of the University of Chicago. 
In 1908 the school became an independent corporation and main- 
tained that status until 1920, when its work was taken over by 
the University of Chicago. 

The Missouri School of Social Economy was affiliated with the 
University of Missouri at the time of its first organization. In 
1909 this affiliation was transferred to Washington University at 
St. Louis and the school was conducted as one of the University de- 
partments until 1915, when the University severed its relationship 
with the school because of the withdrawal of the financial support 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. For one year the school was con- 
ducted as an independent enterprise and then was taken over by 
the University of Missouri which still conducts it under the direc- 
tion of its Extension Department. 

The Pennsylvania School for Social Service has maintained its 
independent status from its first organization until the present 
time. The Richmond School of Social Work and Public Health was 
established independently, but in 1920 was affiliated with William 
and Mary College. 

While all but one of these schools have had at some time in 
their history, college or university connections, none of their affilia- 
tions, prior to the transfer of the Chicago School to the University 
of Chicago, has been of such a nature that the university has had 
an active part in determining the policies and standards of the 
professional school. These schools, whatever their academic affilia- 
tions, have been largely under the control of social workers and 
throughout their whole development have laid their emphasis upon 
practical training for specific kinds of social work. 

Another characteristic of this group of professional schools is the 
striking similarity in their curricula and methods of instruction. 
The terminology used in the announcement of courses may vary in 
different schools but there is little variation in the field they 
attempt to cover. During the first years of the New York School of 
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Philanthropy, its courses of instruction were arranged under the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) survey of the field, principles, theories and 
methods of general application; (2) the state in relation to charity; 
(3) racial traits in the population; (4) constructive social work; (5) 
the care of needy families in their homes; (6) child-helping agencies; 
(7) treatment of the criminal. In the announcement of the Boston 
School in 1905, the topics included in the course of studies were (1) 
aim of social service; (2) improvement of general conditions of liv- 
ing; (3) neighborhood improvement in city and country; (4) scope 
of charity; (5) the needy family; (6) persons out of their own fami- 
lies; (7) the criminal. At about the same time the Chicago school 
announced courses in (1) introduction to the study of philanthropic 
and social work; (2) personal, institutional, and public effort for 
dependents; (3) preoccupying and preventive policy, agencies, and 
methods. 

The course of study during those early years was centered around 
the problem of poverty and methods of work with the handicapped 
and dependent. This was still further emphasized by the require- 
ment of field work which was carried on largely under the direction 
of agencies doing case-work with families. This emphasis, which 
may now seem somewhat one-sided, was then entirely natural and 
proper because the students’ best opportunities for employment 
were in the case-work field, and few other agencies were prepared 
to give field work training of any value. This situation, which 
influenced the early development of these schools, still persists, 
although to a lesser degree. We are not surprised therefore to 
find that while the courses of study have been widened to include 
social investigation, community organization, industrial welfare, 
mental hygiene, etc., the plan of field-work training has experienced 
great difficulty in keeping pace with all the newer developments 
in the field of social work. However much this group of profes- 
sional schools may differ as to particular courses they offer, they 
find a common bond of agreement in their emphasis upon their 
case-work departments and in their insistence that case-work must 
form a very considerable part of the training of all their students, 
no matter in which field they intend to specialize. 
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It thus appears that professional training for social work owes 
its origin and early development to the initiative of groups of social 
workers rather than to any leadership given to it by the universities. 
Even in those instances where university affiliations were made, 
the movement was led by the social workers and the curriculum 
was shaped to meet the needs of social agencies rather than made 
to conform to the usual requirements of a graduate school. It is 
difficult to conceive how this could have been otherwise when we 
recall that at the time of the establishment of the first summer 
course in New York for philanthropic workers, sociology had made 
a very small beginning as a university study, and that for the next 
ten or fifteen years sociologists were occupied so largely with debates 
about method, that their work seemed very remote from the 
problems in which social workers were interested. 

Nevertheless the sociologists were not altogether indifferent to 
their opportunities in the practical field and in some instances took 
active steps to correlate their work with that of social agencies. 
One of the earliest efforts of this kind was a co-operative plan of 
study worked out in 1894 between the University of Wisconsin 
and the Associated Charities of Cincinnati. As a result of a series 
of lectures given the preceding year at the University of Wisconsin 
by Dr. P. W. Ayers, secretary of the Cincinnati Associated Chari- 
ties, and another series given at Cincinnati by Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on “Socialism and Social Reform,” 
two scholarships in the University of Wisconsin in practical soci- 
ology were established which entitled the holders to spend the 
summer vacation in Cincinnati in practical social work under the 
direction of Dr. Ayers. These two scholarship holders were joined 
the first summer by eight other college students interested in social 
science and formed probably the first group of college students 
supplementing their university studies by supervised field work with 
social agencies. Mr. C. M. Hubbard, writing in the Charities Review 
of December, 1894, called attention to the fact that this experi- 
ment demonstrated the value to universities of this type of labora- 
tory work. The arrangement, however, proved to be only a 
temporary one, and did not lead at that time to the establishment 
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of regular courses of instruction in applied sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Another effort to bring about a vital relation between the study 
of sociology and the work of social agencies was made during that 
same year (1894) by the new School of Sociology established in 
connection with the Hartford Theological Seminary. This school 
planned a three-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Sociology. Specialists from the field of social work were brought 
in as lecturers and the course included practical field work with 
social agencies. 

As early as 1893, the University of Chicago announced courses 
in practical sociology to be given by Professor C. R. Henderson, 
which, if properly correlated with field work, would have afforded 
perhaps the best opportunity for social work training to be found 
at that time. 

One of the first significant efforts in the university field to give 
the courses in practical sociology a vocational trend was made in 
1910 by Dr. J. E. Hagerty, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
at Ohio State University. In a bulletin issued that year by the 


university announcing courses for the training of students in busi- 
ness administration and social science, the following statement was 
made: 


The Social Science group of courses has been arranged for the training of 
professional and volunteer social workers. The state of Ohio has thousands 
of paid and volunteer social workers, most of whom are untrained for their 
work. If it is the duty of the state university to train its students for efficient 
citizenship, it should offer facilities for the training of professional and volun- 
teer social workers. The new ideas of philanthropy, if put in practice, would 
reduce the number of dependents and criminals, and make more efficient the 
state and county institutions and the private charities. 

The curriculum, which was primarily designed for the last 
two years of the undergraduate course, included such subjects as 
charities, criminology, accounting, psychology, labor organization, 
labor legislation, races, poverty and preventive philanthropy, 
animal psychology, abnormal psychology, folk psychology, 4 
seminar in social research, and field work under supervision run- 
ning throughout the last year. The university had already been 
conducting courses in applied sociology for a period of five years 
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and was well equipped to give the required instruction in this 
field. 

This training course differed from the usual courses offered by 
the independent schools of social work in that it was planned to 
fit into the undergraduate curriculum, laid a great deal of emphasis 
upon knowledge of fundamental subjects, and did not give the 
customary amount of time to field work experience. The demand 
for training of this kind was sufficient to justify its continuance, 
and in 1916 social service training became a regular activity of the 
newly organized College of Commerce and Journalism. This move- 
ment at Ohio State University was in a measure typical of what 
was undertaken in a few other colleges and universities, but in 
general the technical courses in applied sociology offered by uni- 
versities prior to the world-war could not be regarded as con- 
stituting much more than an excellent background for professional 
study. 

The need of active university participation in education for 
social work was set forth in a striking manner by Professor Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at Baltimore in 1915. After pointing 


out the successive steps in the development of medical and legal 
education in this country, Dr. Frankfurter said: 


I submit that what has been found necessary for adequate training for 
those social activities which we call the profession of law and medicine, is 
needed for the very definite, if undefined, profession we call social work. I 
can not believe that the preliminary training of a lawyer, most of his life spent 
in the adjustment of controversies between individuals, requires less of a 
background, less of an understanding of what has gone before in life, less 
of a rigorous critical discipline, than is needed by those of you who go out to 
pass judgment on the social conditions of whole communities; by those of you 
who administer laws like the minimum-wage laws, and the other social legis- 
lation now administered in great numbers by social workers. Secondly, I can 
not believe that a training fit to discipline people who shall guide and deal with 
the social forces of the day, can be done in less time than the time found 
necessary for the training of lawyers. Thirdly, I can not believe that the 
experience of medicine and law as to the quality of teachers to train men in 
those professions, applies less in regard to teachers of social work. I believe 
social workers, to reach the professional level, must be guided by teachers who 
give their whole time and thought to it. The time has gone by when the 
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teaching of any profession can be entrusted to persons who from their exacting 
outside work of practice or administration, give to teaching their tired leavings, 

Finally, and at the center of it all, is complete association with a university, 
The schools for social work have sprung up, of course, in our large industria] 
cities. Is not their evolution destined to become an integral part of the uni- 
versities in those cities to which they are now, in most cases, somewhat platoni- 
cally attached? For the university is the workshop of our democracy. If it 
is not that, it has no excuse for being. The university should be the laboratory 
of this great new mass of scientific and social facts, and the co-ordinator of these 
facts for legislation, for administration, for courts, for public opinion. The 
nineteenth century necessarily was a period of specialization, even over- 
specialization. Our task is to unify and correct the partial facts of the all too 
scattered social sciences. Mr. Flexner truly pictured the character of social 
work in showing its close interrelation with medicine and law, and sanitation, 
and the other applied social sciences. In a scattered way these professional 
studies are now pursued by the university. The function of the university, 
however, is to accommodate these various social sciences, to unite in a whole 
all these facts of life. The schools for social work must be intimate parts of 
the university, because they must have contact with the other branches of the 
university’s work. I suspect that by a careful scheme of co-ordination our 
great universities could establish schools of applied social science with very 
little addition to their existing plant or personnel. These schools need the 
university. But the university needs the school for social work. Just as 
the medical school can not do its job well without a connected hospital, so the 
medical school, and the law school, and other branches of the university, need 
the experience and the experimentation which a school for social work should 
produce. These various aspects, necessarily specializations of one common 
endeavor, should be parts of a single intellectual community. 


At the time when this statement was made, only a few of the 
universities were at all conscious of the important service they 
could render in this field of professional education. The social 
workers on their part were not inclined to urge universities to 
develop their curricula in this direction. As a matter of fact, the 
belief was quite generally held among social workers that training 
could be given much more advantageously in an independent school 
unhampered by academic traditions. The university courses, it 
was felt, would give an inadequate place to field work and would 
turn out theorists instead of persons equipped along practical 
lines. 

Without doubt, the prevailing type of instruction in university 
departments of sociology gave considerable ground for the attitude 
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of the social workers. Graduate students in sociology preparing 
for teaching positions were seldom required to supplement their 
university instruction with clinical experience in the social work 
field. Their acquaintance with social agencies was usually limited 
to what could be gained through observational visits or assignment 
for research based on the data available in their files. It was not 
uncommon for sociologists equipped in this way to underestimate 
what is involved in learning the technique of social work. Their 
attitude toward the social agency was not similar to that of the 
medical instructor toward the hospital clinic. They were not 
accustomed to regard participation in the work of a social agency 
as a valuable means of acquiring scientific knowledge of social 
problems. 

To the extent that the foregoing justly characterized the usual 
attitude of sociological instructors, it is clear that they were not 
fitted for leadership in training for social work. But what must 
not be overlooked was the growing tendency in all the social 
sciences toward active participation in practical affairs. The 
psychologists and economists as well as the sociologists were rapidly 
making a place for themselves outside their customary academic 
roles. 

Undoubtedly this movement which had been gaining momentum 
for a considerable time was greatly accelerated during the world- 
war. Men in academic positions suddenly found themselves 
called upon to aid in organizing and conducting the network of 
industrial and social agencies that sprang into activity because of 
the military situation. The experience gained in this way could not 
fail to have a profound effect upon their attitude toward practical 
work. 

Moreover, the experience of the universities in modifying their 
courses of study so as to provide practical training along lines of 
war work must not be forgotten. Of special significance for depart- 
ments of sociology were the emergency training courses in home 
service, which these departments were asked to give in co-operation 
with the American Red Cross. These training courses were held 
during and immediately following the war in fifteen universities 
where, previously, practical training for social work had not been 
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undertaken. In order that these courses might be as nearly as 
possible uniform in quality and content, the Red Cross outlined 
the subject-matter, prescribed the standards of the course, supple. 
mented the teaching personnel of the university and usually as. 
sumed responsibility for the field work of the students. Through 
these home service institutes there was demonstrated the need of 
training facilities for social work in wide sections of the country 
where schools of that kind had not existed. By actual experience 
the university men who participated in these courses came to a 
proper appreciation of the requirements in this field of professional 
education. Without doubt the efforts of the Red Cross to establish 
these training courses were an important factor in stimulating the 
interest of universities in education for social work. 

At the time of the organization of the Association of Training 
Schools for Professional Social Work in 1919, it was found that nine 
colleges and universities were doing work of a sufficiently high grade 
in this field to warrant their enrolment as members of this Associa- 
tion. This list comprised Bryn Mawr College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Smith College, University of Chicago, University of 
Minnesota, Ohio State University, University of Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and Western Reserve University. This group by 
no means includes all the colleges and universities now actively at 
work in this field. Other institutions that are offering this year pro- 
fessional courses in social work are the following: Berea College, 
Kentucky, University of California, Harvard University, Johns 
Hopkins University, University of Indiana, University of North 
Carolina, University of Oklahoma, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Washington, McGill University, Tulane University, and 
University of Wisconsin. In addition to these, brief training 
courses were given during the past year in Cornell University, New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture, University of West Virginia, 
University of Virginia, Converse College, University of Kentucky, 
University of Iowa, University of Texas, University of Colorado, 
Syracuse University, University of Nebraska, University of Missouri, 
and Iowa State College of Agriculture. 

While the experience of these institutions in this field of pro- 
fessional education has covered a very brief period, there are 
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already evident certain outstanding tendencies that are exercising 
a profound influence upon methods of education for social work. 

In the first place their curriculum is built up to meet the needs 
of college students and graduates. The usual university standards 
of admission discourage the attendance of those whose qualifications 
are based on practical experience rather than upon attainments 
along academic lines. Students with inadequate academic prepara- 
tion may gain admission as special students but their inability to 
get university credit tends to restrict attendance to people of college 
grade. It is reasonable to expect that the university schools of 
social work will follow the example of the older professional schools 
in the universities and gradually raise the entrance requirements 
until students ineligible to work for a degree will be denied ad- 
mission. 

A second characteristic of their work is their insistence on pre- 
requisite studies in the social sciences as a basis for professional 
instruction. This of course does not represent so much a new 
departure as a change of emphasis. The older schools of social work 
have always recognized the value of knowledge of the social sciences, 
but with few exceptions they have not insisted upon a thorough- 
going study in this field as preliminary to a professional course. 
The attitude of the universities, on the other hand, is seen in their 
attempt to build up a four or five-year course in which students 
would, from the beginning of their undergraduate work, specialize 
in the social sciences. 

Again a majority of the university schools of social work have 
given chief emphasis to courses in small town and rural community 
problems. The universities have been stimulated to enter this 
field of community organization largely because of the recent wide- 
spread demand on the part of the Red Cross for community workers. 
The location also of many of these university schools in compara- 
tively small towns has made it natural for them to study the social 
problems nearest at hand. At present courses in community 
studies, community organization, recreation, and similar courses 
dealing with preventive and constructive rather than remedial social 
work, are receiving increasing attention in most of the universities’ 
schools of social work. 
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In order to provide suitable field work for these courses dealing 
with small town and open country problems, it has been necessary 
to depart widely from the usual methods. Instead of turning 
students over to a well-equipped agency for practical training, it 
has been necessary to give them much of their experience in com- 
munities where social work had not been well organized. Family 
case-work has not been neglected but in adapting its methods to 
small towns and rural situations, the university schools of social 
work have faced a difficult problem. Of equal importance with 
this family work is field work with communities and with groups 
within these communities. This involves experience in com- 
munity studies, development of community programs, community 
recreation, and the building up of a public interest in social prob- 
lems. The university schools of social work located in small towns 
have had to concentrate their efforts on the development of training 
facilities in unorganized communities, instead of relying upon social 
agencies to provide practical training for their students. 

The colleges and universities therefore have not only entered 
the field of education for social work but are already beginning to 
place their stamp upon standards and methods of instruction. At 
least twenty-one colleges an. universities in this country and in 
Canada have definitely undertaken to develop schools of social 
work as a regular part of their activities. The effect of this in 
taking the control of instruction in social work away from the 
practical workers and placing it in the hands of educational special- 


ists is already being seen. 


Ill THE PROPER BASIS OF EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The history of professional education reveals a long struggle to 
determine the proper basis upon which technical instruction should 
build. As long as professional standards were low and of little 
influence, not much importance was attached to the problem of the 
proper relationship of general to professional education. During 
the early stages of the development of professional schools of law, 
education, and medicine, the student entered upon his professional 
studies without very serious consideration of his previous prepara- 
tion for that particular field. 
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Within recent years marked changes have occurred in the stand- 
ards of admission to professional schools. In 1904 there were only 
four medical schools in this country that required any college work 
for admission; in 1917 the number that required one or two years 
of such work had increased to eighty-three, which was 92 per cent 
of the total number of medical schools. This same tendency to 
lay greater stress upon a high standard of general education char- 
acterizes also the schools of law, education, and engineering. The 
inadvisability of specialization without a broad foundation is now 
generally recognized. In all the well-established professions it is 
taken for granted that general culture, breadth of view, and a 
common knowledge of fundamental subjects must go along with 
technical skill and knowledge, if high professional standing is to be 
attained. 

But even more significant is the growing insistence upon pre- 
professional studies as a prerequisite to vocational courses. A 
general education as represented by a high-school or college course 
has a varying content and therefore cannot be regarded as pos- 
sessing uniform value as a preparation for the professional schools. 
Each profession has its fundamental sciences upon which its tech- 
nical instruction must be based. The student of medicine is soon 
out of his depth unless he is well grounded in biology and chemistry 
and is familiar with the laboratory technique of the natural sciences. 
The engineering student’s task is hopeless without an adequate 
knowledge of mathematics and physics. The legal student should 
bring to his professional studies a mind well-informed along lines 
of political and economic science. The instructor in a school of 
education ought to be able to take for granted that his students are 
familiar with the principles of psychology and sociology. 

As a matter of fact there is as yet no uniform agreement on the 
part of these professions as to the amount and quality of the strictly 
preprofessional studies that should be made a requirement of ad- 
mission to their professional schools. The schools of medicine and 
engineering which must look to the natural sciences as a basis for 
their work, have, as might be expected, taken the greatest strides 
forward in their insistence upon prerequisite studies. On the other 
hand the professions that find their basis in the broad field of the 
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social sciences find difficulty in setting up similar standards for 
prerequisites in that field. Social science from its very nature 
cannot be as exact as natural science and seems less indispensable 
perhaps because it is so intimately connected with facts and prin- 
ciples that are more or less matters of common knowledge. 

But in spite of the lack of uniform insistence by all the pro- 
fessions on prerequisite studies the tendency in that direction is 
clear and its correctness unquestioned. Professional schools can- 
not attain a high standard unless they can assume that their 
students are properly equipped for technical instruction. The best 
medical schools recognize this by their encouragement of pre- 
medical courses designed for the college student who desires a college 
degree, and at the same time is endeavoring to prepare himself for 
the study of medicine. While it may be a long time before pro- 
fessional schools are placed on a thoroughgoing graduate basis, the 
nature of their task and the increasing demands that are made upon 
them are steadily raising their standards of admission. 

In the newer field of professional education for social work 
efforts to approximate the standards set up by the best professional 
schools have been hampered by the undeveloped state of social 
work itself and by the failure of the public to appreciate the value 
of thoroughly trained workers. Much more than in other profes- 
sions the apprenticeship system of training for social work is an 
active competitor with the professional school. Such a large num- 
ber of people still find employment in social work without the 
technical equipment that a professional school is expected to furnish 
that insistence upon high standards of professional education does 
not yet seem very practicable. For this reason professional schools 
of social work have usually followed the custom of admitting stu- 
dents to their courses without rigid insistence upon academic 
requirements. Even though high standards of admission may seem- 
ingly be set up, these are likely to be offset by qualifying phrases 
or alternatives which result in the admission of any student who 
would be passed upon favorably by a social agency seeking an ap- 
prentice worker. 

That this is not an overstatement seems evident from the pub- 
lished statements of the entrance requirements of the professional 
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schools of social work. The New York School of Social Work, 
which stands among the first in its teaching equipment and high 
standards of work, states that 


the standard of instruction is that of a graduate school. A college edu- 
cation, therefore, or equivalent preparation is essential in order to do the work 
of the school satisfactorily and profitably. Familiarity with the following 
subjects is recommended as a foundation for the course: Economics, Biology, 
History (Industrial and Social), Psychology and Political Science. 


The School for Social Workers in Boston requires its applicants 
to have had either a college education or a high-school education 
supplemented by sufficient subsequent experience. Their Bulletin 
states: 


As a desirable preparation for the school and social work, students in col- 
leges are advised to study the following subjects: physiology bearing on 
hygiene, psychology, economics, the structure of society, the family, state and 
local government, one laboratory course in science. 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy gave in its last 
Bulletin the following as its entrance requirements: 


All candidates for admission must have a general education equivalent to 
that of a good secondary school and in addition, either, (a) must have taken a 
considerable part of a college or university course, or (b) must have shown 
ability in practical work. Satisfactory evidence of good health, good character, 
capacity for practical work and earnestness of endeavor must be presented. 

Students who are graduates of colleges and universities of recognized 
standing will be admitted to the regular second year courses of the School as 
candjdates for the diploma of the School. Such students must, however, show 
during the first quarter of the School, ability to do work of a high grade. 
Otherwise they will be required with the opening of the second quarter to 
register in the first year courses. 

The first year course is offered to meet the need of a large group of persons 
who wish training for social work, but who have not had the advantage of the 
pre-professional courses now offered in colleges and universities. It is assumed 
that those who complete satisfactorily this introductory course will remain a 
second year. To those who remain and complete a curriculum composed of 
second year courses arranged by the Registrar and approved by the Dean, a 
certificate of the School will be granted. 

Mature persons who have had practical experience testing in some measure 
their fitness for social work, trained nurses, teachers, church workers, and 
others who feel that it is too late for them now to undertake college or univer- 
sity work, will be admitted to this introductory course. Younger persons 
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applying for admission are advised to prepare themselves for the second yea; 
at a good college or university. 


In the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania School for Social Service it js 
stated that 


candidates for admission to the School must have sufficient intelligence 
and maturity to deal with social problems. They must be able to express 
themselves in oral and written English. They must also have studied sys. 
tematically some of those branches on which a knowledge of society is based, 
such as history, economics, biology, psychology and sociology. Some labora- 
tory training is deemed essential to insure a scientific approach to social 
problems. 


The Missouri School of Social Economy states that its candi- 
dates for admission must fulfill one of the following requirements: 


(1) The completion of a college course. (2) Graduation from a recognized 
secondary school. (3) Definite social service experience in which they have 
shown special aptitude. Among the general subjects in which proficiency is 
desirable are economics, sociology, psychology and English. 


The Richmond School of Social Work and Public Health re- 
quires a high-school education or its equivalent for admission to its 


courses. 
The standards of admission as quoted above indicate the unwill- 
ingness of these schools to place themselves on a thoroughgoing 
graduate basis. Even if it is granted, as they maintain, that their 
standard of instruction is that of a graduate school, students are 
admitted to their courses who according to the usual tests would 
not be eligible for graduate work. The Pennsylvania school makes 
no academic requirements that can be definitely measured in terms 
of secondary school or college work. The Missouri school gives 
three alternatives arranged in descending scale from the point oi 
view of academic standards. 
The Chicago school opened its first-year course to those who 
have a general education equivalent to that of a secondary school, 
while college graduates were admitted at once to their second-year 
courses. The Richmond school sets up a similar standard with the 
exception that the way is left open for mature persons of practical 
experience to enter the second-year course along with college gradu- 
ates. The New York school modifies its requirements of a college 
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education with the statement that it will accept ‘‘ equivalent prepa- 
ration” the nature of which is not defined. The Boston school 
sets up practically the same alternative but defines its “‘equiva- 
lent” to mean secondary school education supplemented by prac- 
tical experience. 

When these entrance requirements are subjected to another test 
of a graduate school, namely, insistence upon preprofessional studies 
that would give the students a knowledge of the sciences related to 
their field of work, an equally unsatisfactory showing is made. In 
general the value of preliminary instruction in the social sciences is 
recognized but such instruction is not made an absolute require- 
ment. In their references to these subjects the Bulletins usually 
adopt such phrases as “familiarity is recommended” or a “desira- 
ble preparation,” instead of a recognizing that technical instruction 
in social work must be based on a knowledge of the social sciences. 
Even the Pennsylvania school, which requires candidates to have 
“studied systematically some of these branches on which a knowl- 
edge of society is based,” does not enforce this rigidly, for it offers a 
course called “Scientific Bases of Social Work” which is intended 
“to provide a background of certain fundamental concepts in biol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, and sociology for those who have not 
had these subjects in college.” 

The Richmond school makes no reference at all to the desir- 
ability of knowledge of the social sciences. It is worthy of mention 
that the New York, Boston, and Chicago schools do not include 
sociology in the list of studies mentioned as desirable preparation 
for their training courses. 

Lack of uniform agreement in standards of admission is found 
also in the departments of social work maintained by the nine 
colleges and universities that have membership in the Association of 
Training Schools for Professional Social Work, but in the case of these 
institutions, the differences are of another nature. These colleges 
and universities may be conveniently divided into two groups, each 
representing a distinct point of view in its methods of providing 
professional training. The first group includes the institutions that 
place their departments of social work on a graduate basis and 
limit attendance to those who hold a bachelor’s degree. Strong 
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emphasis is placed on the satisfactory completion of undergraduate 
courses in the social sciences and in most cases such courses are an 
absolute requirement for admission to the technical courses of in- 
struction. This group includes Bryn Mawr College, Smith College, 
Western Reserve University, and University of Toronto. 

In the second group are those institutions that place their chief 
emphasis upon a four-year undergraduate course of instruction in 
social work leading to a Bachelor’s degree. A year or more of 
graduate work is also provided but even this, it is urged, should 
follow the specialized undergraduate course instead of being re- 
garded as giving adequate professional training to any college 
graduate. It is obvious that the requirements of a secondary-school 
education for admission to a four-year undergraduate course spe- 
cializing in preparation for social work cannot be compared witha 
similar requirement for admission to a so-called graduate school oj 
social work. The institutions that make up this group are the 
University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

The foregoing analysis of the present actual basis of education 
for social work as is shown by the standards of admission of pro- 
fessional schools indicates the wide divergence of opinion among 
those at work in this field. It reveals on the one hand the tendency 
of the independent schools to distrust the value of college courses 
in the social sciences and to make concessions to candidates for ad- 
mission who have had approved kinds of practical experience. On 
the other hand the movement in the universities to set up a course 
of instruction that would begin early in the undergraduate school 
and cover a period of four to five years, has grown out of their 
feeling that the social-work student needs a more thorough founda- 
tion in the social sciences than is usually obtained in the college 
course. 

In the field of education for social work we find therefore not 
merely varying standards of admission to the professional schools 
but important differences in regard to what should constitute the 
basis of their technical instruction. Should a college education be 
made a requirement of admission to a school of social work regard- 
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less of the subjects included in the college course? In view of the 
varying content of the subject-matter of the courses in the social 
sciences in different institutions, as well as the differences in the 
quality of instruction, is it practicable at the present time to set up 
a high standard of attainment in these sciences as a prerequisite to 
a professional school? Since social work from its very nature makes 
such heavy demands upon soundness of judgment, strong person- 
ality, and practical experience, should not factors of this kind rather 
than academic requirements be given chief consideration? Is it 
wise at this stage of development of social work to set up academic 
standards of admission to professional schools that cannot be at- 
tained by many who otherwise seem admirably fitted to become 
useful social workers? 

It is of help in trying to answer these questions to remind our- 
selves that the heart of the difficulty lies, in the last analysis, in the 
chaotic state of social work itself. As long as there is in the wide 
field of social work no professional organization that concerns itself 
with standards and gives real unity to the profession it is to be ex- 
pected that each type of social work will set up its own standards 
based upon its own experience and point of view. In such a stage 
of development of social work, science has no assured place. Scien- 
tific studies seem far removed from practical work and therefore any 
alliance with them that places restrictions upon the entrance to 
social work is regarded as inconsistent with its proper development. 
It is nothing more or less than the age-long misunderstanding be- 
tween the practical worker and the man of science. The former 
was first in the field and is inclined to regard the scientist as an 
intruder until science has outstripped practice and gained the right 
of leadership. 

In the medical profession the confusion between medical prac- 
tice and medical science existed until the latter was able in com- 
paratively recent years to demonstrate its proper place in the 
determination of professional standards. While the social sciences 
have not advanced as far as the natural sciences they are sufficiently 
well developed to justify their claim that they must be taken into 
account in efforts to solve social problems. Any difference of opin- 
ion about this must be regarded as due to ignorance of the present 
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status of the social sciences or failure to appreciate the place oj 
science in modern progress. 

If technical instruction in social work is to be based on the 
social sciences, what is the extent of the foundation that should be 
required? Certainly the minimum requirement would seem to be 
the usual undergraduate courses in sociology, economics, history, 
political science, psychology, and biology. It is difficult to see how 
anything less could give the student a scientific equipment com. 
parable to that which is expected of the medical student. In the 
four-year undergraduate course in social work offered by several of 
the universities this equipment in social sciences comes as a matter 
of course. The graduate schools of social work, however, will not 
find it easy to require their candidates for admission to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the social sciences. Taking the country asa 
whole the majority of those seeking training in social work are 
deficient in these subjects. Maybe the graduate schools could 
meet the situation by establishing a preliminary year for the benefit 
of students who need a better foundation for their technical studies. 
A better solution perhaps would be to increase the number oj 
universities that give an undergraduate course in social work. The 
graduate schools then could maintain a real graduate status and 
would no ijonger need to give their attention to elementary courses 
of instruction. 

During a period of adjustment it might be necessary to make 
provision for special courses to meet the extraordinary demand for 
social workers. This would be especially true in those sections of 
the country where few colleges and universities give adequate 
attention to the social sciences. But in a reasonably brief time a 
sufficient number of students could be found properly prepared for 
their professional studies. The number that would be lost by the 
setting of higher standards would be at least partially offset by those 
who would not have been attracted to the professional school under 
its present system of instruction. 

This emphasis upon academic attainments as a basis of educa- 
tion for social work must not force unduly into the background the 
personal qualifications that should be possessed by those seeking 
training in this particular field. While in all the professions the 
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highest success cannot be won unless technical equipment is sup- 
plemented by a high grade of personal qualities, in social work 
this is pre-eminently true. The social worker’s stock in trade 
seems much less tangible than that of the engineer, physician, 
lawyer, or teacher. His services to individuals and communities 
may be vital and based on expert knowledge, but they do not 
always stand out in such a clear-cut and definite manner that they 
are easily understood and readily acceptable. For this reason 
technical knowledge alone is not sufficient. The social worker must 
be a salesman, a promoter, an organizer. His personality should 
be such as would command respect and. win confidence. He must 
be a community leader and at the same time possess those qualities 
of tact, and sympathy, and common sense, and power of will that 
give him personal influence over those whom he is trying to help. 

Personal qualifications, therefore, must also be regarded as 
necessary prerequisites for technical training in social work. Ac- 
curate means of measuring these qualities in applicants for admis- 
sion to a professional school do not exist. A careful study of a 
candidate’s references often proves insufficient. In order to arrive 
at a correct judgment, this should be supplemented by personal 
observation of the student during his period of training. In the 
undergraduate school of social work a decision about the student’s 
qualifications can be made after the first two years’ work before 
the specialization has gone far enough to make it difficult for the 
student to change his line of study. In the graduate school, an 
accurate decision ought to be made about the student’s personal 
qualifications before he enters upon the course. Efforts to raise 
the standards of education for social work must include due atten- 
tion to an accurate measurement of personal qualities as well as of 
academic attainments. 


IV. TECHNICAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the discussion of the historical development of schools of 
social work it has already been pointed out that their courses of 
instruction were from the beginning of a most practical nature. 
The instructors in almost all instances were persons engaged in 
social work who were more interested in imparting to their students 
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their technique than in following the usual academic type of 
instruction. Just because the schools of social work were organized 
in this way they escaped some of the shortcomings that have 
hampered the progress of other fields of professional education, 
The first engineering schools were manned by university instructors 
who carried their university teaching methods into the professional 
school and as a consequence failed for a long time to adjust them. 
selves to the real needs of engineering students. Medical educa- 
tion also passed through its didactic method of instruction and only 
gradually built up courses growing out of a scientific handling of 
experience. 

The schools of social work on the other hand began with training 
classes held by social work organizations for the benefit of their 
own employees. They were interested in technique rather than in 
research and sought their teaching material in daily experience 
instead of in textbooks. The graduates of these schools there- 
fore were usually acceptable to the social agencies, and fitted into 
available positions without the necessity of making radical adjust- 
ments. But while these results were fortunate it must not be 
overlooked that schools of this kind have a tendency to place 
emphasis upon immediate needs rather than upon the thorough- 
going scientific foundation demanded by the best professional 
standards. It thus happened that the schools of social work, in 
avoiding the mistakes of academic instruction, went to the opposite 
extreme of depreciating the value of the scientific studies carried 
on by the universities. As a natural result the professional schools 
lost in academic standing and were generally given the same rating 
as normal schools of the older type. The universities on their part 
failed for many years to receive the impetus to the development 
of their work in the social sciences which would have resulted from 
a frank recognition of the value of laboratory and clinical work in 
this field. 

Within the past few years this traditional gulf between the social 
scientist in the university and the social worker seems in a fair way 
of being bridged. Both are finding that they have much to learn 
from each other and that through a union of effort their common 
goal can more easily be attained. The social worker is not merely 
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a practitioner but is also a social scientist. He must therefore be 
equipped in the use of scientific methods as well as in the practical 
technique of his daily work. 

This new attitude cannot fail to have a marked effect upon the 
curriculum of the schools of social work. It at once makes it 
evident as has already been pointed out that this curriculum must 
be built upon the foundation of scientific studies rather than upon 
the foundation of general education and practical experience. It 
is difficult to see how instruction in schools of social work can be of 
graduate quality if their curriculum is adapted equally well to the 
needs of college graduates who have specialized in the social sciences 
and of other students with either less or a different type of pre- 
liminary education. As long as students are permitted to plunge 
into technical courses of social work, as is now frequently the case, 
without careful study of those sciences that deal with the social 
order, it is useless to attempt to standardize these courses and 
maintain them at the high level required in other professions. But 
while this insistence upon a proper scientific foundation represents a 
real step forward, it would be unfortunate if the social scientists in 
the universities attempted to make radical changes in the courses 
of instruction in social work without an appreciation of the value 
of the methods that have been followed. 

In working out the curricula of schools of social work the 
custom has generally been to have the courses follow very closely 
the different types of work carried on by the various agencies. For 
example the courses given by the New York School of Social Work 
are grouped under eight departments: case-work, child welfare, 
industry, social research, community work, mental hygiene, crimi- 
nology, and medical social service. In some of the courses certain 
processes characteristic of the different kinds of social work are 
singled out and the technique of carrying on these processes is 
made the subject of instruction. Examples of such courses are 
those dealing with the technique of case-work, the technique of 
social research, the technique of community organization, and the 
technique of record keeping. Other courses deal directly with types 
of social work carried on by the more important social agencies. 
In this group we find such courses as family welfare, child welfare, 
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recreation, juvenile delinquency, housing investigation, psychiatric 
social work, and medical social service. 

While some of these courses are similar in title to those offered 
by a well-equipped university department of applied sociology, 
their distinguishing characteristic is their emphasis upon technique. 
The point of view is action, not contemplation and reflection. The 
students do not stand off and study the problem in a detached 
manner but are made to feel that they are actively participating in 
all the processes connected with its solution. They find them- 
selves surrounded by the atmosphere of social work rather than 
that of social research. As a result they do not learn merely about 
social problems; they learn how to deal with them. A typical 
university course in the administration of charities may make quite 
clear the problems in this field A student in such a course may 
with great profit to himself make a study of different types of 
administration and secure results of value as social research. It is 
an entirely different matter to present this course in such a way 
that the student assumes the attitude of the participator rather 
than that of the observer and thus is made to feel as living realities 
the different methods and points of view of those at work in this 
field. 

This type of technical instruction represents one of the great 
contributions of the schools of social work to the field of applied 
sociology. Without courses of this nature a high type of profes- 
sional instruction cannot be given. A great mistake will be made 
by the universities that have recently become interested in edu- 
cation for social work if they believe that the addition of a field- 
work course to their traditional courses in social science will equip 
them for professional instruction. Nothing will more quickly 
discredit the recent efforts of universities to enter this field. It 
would represent a backward step in professional education in which 
the social scientist will have failed to take advantage of the painful 
experiences through which the technical schools of other profes- 
sions have passed. 

If the universities are to succeed in this field of instruction it is 
essential that they clearly recognize the difference between the 
course that lays emphasis upon knowledge through research and the 
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ourse that is interested in technique. At present the tendency in 
» few universities is to combine these two types of courses under 
the direction of an instructor who may know something about 
echnique, but has himself never mastered it. Such a situation 
vould not be tolerated in a medical school for there it is taken for 


S.ranted that an instructor in therapeutics must himself at some 


time have acquired experience in that field through successful 
practice. Just here is the great difficulty the universities face in 
developing professional instruction in social work. Men of aca- 
demic standing with experience in practical work are not easily 
available for teaching purposes. The bearing of this fact upon the 


tproblem under discussion should be recognized. Nothing can be 


more fatal to the influence of the university in this field of pro- 
fessional education than to assume that courses can be made voca- 
tional by a change in name and a slight modification of content. 
Vocational courses worthy of consideration in professional circles 
must be conducted by instructors whose minimum participation 
in practical work is sufficient to enable them to create the atmos- 
phere of the social agency under discussion and to impart to the 
students its point of view. 

The influence therefore of the university on the curriculum of 
schools of social work may not necessarily be in the line of progress. 
Their methods of instruction and attitude toward practical work 
will in many instances need considerable modification before they 
are equipped for effective leadership in this field. If, however, the 
necessary adjustments are successfully made, there is reason to 


s believe that the universities’ entrance into professional education 


for social work will exert an influence upon its standards similar 
to that brought about by their participation in other fields of pro- 
fessional education. 

Where their influence is particularly needed is in giving greater 
emphasis to intellectual standards. The curriculum of schools of 
social work has been built up almost entirely by practical workers 
whose emphasis has chiefly been laid on the side of experience. 
The courses of study have been designed to teach how particular 
processes should be carried on and definite situations met. Along 
with this emphasis upon the value of training by doing there has 
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grown up, if not a distrust of intellectual studies, at least a failyr 
to appreciate their proper place in a scheme of professional educa. 
tion. This tendency is by no means new for it has characterize; 
the early stages of legal, engineering, and medical education. It js 
an inheritance from the apprenticeship system of training and myst 
be outgrown as standards of education are raised. 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that present courses 
of instruction in schools of social work pay no attention to academic 
standards. Much progress has been made during the past two 
decades since the organization of the first training classes. Courses 
of instruction usually incorporate the best results of social research 
and carry with them the customary quota of assigned readings, 
The chief difficulty is that the requirements in practical work are 
placed first throughout the whole course and are in some cases s0 
heavy that time for study is reduced to a minimum. In one in- 
stance, the students in a school of social work spent their mornings 
in practical work with a social agency, their afternoons in classes 
at the school, and their evenings in participating in the varied 
activities of social settlements. The usual amount of readings 
supplementary to the courses were assigned to the students but it 
was manifestly impossible to insist upon the outside study necessary 
to make these courses comparable to a graduate school. While 
this may be an unusual instance it is fairly typical of the prevailing 
tendency. What is needed is not merely a recognition of the value 
of study but an arrangement of the curriculum that would make a 
proper amount of study possible. It is to be expected that the 
influence of the universities will be in the direction of increased 
time for study. Indeed, unless they modify to a certain extent 
their traditional point of view, they may go too far in their intel- 
lectual requirements and fail to build up a well-balanced cur 
riculum. 

Another serious problem of the curriculum has to do with the 
organization of the courses of instruction. What principles shall de- 
termine the arrangement of the subject-matter? Can these courses 
be made to give a better historical perspective and a wider knowledge 
of general principles without detracting from the interest that is 
always aroused by the immediately practical? Here is a problem 
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that is vital to the success of the professional school. If the inde- 
pendent schools of social work have erred in concentrating too great 
attention upon practical problems and immediate situations, the 
university courses in this field have usually gone to the opposite 
extreme. Will it be possible to build up courses that will avoid 
the shortcomings of both? 

It would seem that the solution of this problem does not demand 
a radical change in the general type of professional course that 
has become most common. In so far as these courses are built 
up around a study of the problems with which social work has to 
deal they are essentially right in principle. Courses dealing with 
problems of the family, the community, child welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, immigration, housing, recreation, and similar problems, 
not only cover subjects with which social workers must be familiar 
but represent the best pedagogical method of approach. 

Where they frequently need strengthening is in an increased 
emphasis upon the more general facts and principles that give a 
comprehensive understanding of the whole situation rather than a 
definite solution of the immediate problem. The problem itself 
should continue to be the point of departure and should lead in a 
natural way to a study of the historical facts bearing upon it. By 
beginning with the problem instead of the historical introduction 
so common in university courses, the interest necessary for con- 
centrated effort is aroused and the interpretative value of the his- 
torical elements stand out more clearly. But the point where the 
usual professional course lays itself open to criticism is in its 
tendency to lead directly toward a consideration of methods and 
technique. The failure to give sufficient emphasis to the complex 
factors that enter into the problem under discussion and the causes 
that underlie it bring about a concentration upon mechanical pro- 
cesses and an overrefinement of technique, that may be useful to 
specialists who are to deal with particular situations but does not 
make them professionally educated in the broadest sense. The 
ideal in technical courses of instruction is to make everything con- 
tribute to a thorough knowledge of the whole problem which will 
as a matter of course include attention to the most approved 
technique. 
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If the technical courses of instruction deal in this way with 
specific problems there would seem to be less necessity for courses 
in which the entire emphasis is upon technique. The technique of 
family case-work would not need to be taught as a distinct process 
because it would be a natural part of the courses dealing with prob- 
lems of the family, child welfare, juvenile delinquency, etc. In the 
same way the technique of community organization would be taught 
in connection with courses in community problems. Such subjects, 
also, as methods of publicity, financing of social agencies, office 
management and routine, and other aspects of social-work admin- 
istration, might be considered more effectively in their immediate 
application to specific problems than in courses dealing exclusively 
with the technique of executive management and administration. 

In this connection it ought to be stated that methods of social- 
work administration have never been given adequate attention by 
the professional schools. Courses in social work have usually been 
designed to prepare technicians rather than executives. Since the 
graduates of schools of social work have found their most available 
opportunities of employment with social agencies in large cities 
where they must serve for a considerable time in a subordinate 
capacity before being given executive responsibility, there has not 
been much demand for instruction in administrative methods. But 
with the recent development of social work in small towns and 
communities the graduates of a professional school will frequently 
be called upon to take a position where both executive ability and 
social-work technique are needed. Even if the executive positions 
in social agencies in the large cities can be successfully filled by per- 
sons who have come up through the ranks, this plan will not always 
be found practicable in the smaller communities. The new situa- 
tion can only be met by an adjustment of the curriculum of the 
training schools which will provide the needed instruction along 
administrative lines. A recent effort to meet this need was the 
special course the past summer at Ohio State University for organi- 
zers and executives in social work. This course which was given 
by the university in co-operation with the Association for Com- 
munity Organization and the American Red Cross was designed 
primarily for persons of social-work experience who gave promise of 
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capacity for executive leadership. During the eight weeks’ sum- 
mer session the attention of the students was concentrated upon 
the principles and methods of community organization and the 
problems connected with the administration of social agencies. 
This work was carried on through classroom lectures and discus- 
sions, assigned readings, and a limited amount of observation of 
the methods of local and state organizations. The remainder of the 
course, which covered a period of eight months, is being spent by the 
students as employees of organizations doing community work 
where under the supervision of skilled workers they are gaining 
experience in dealing with actual administrative problems. A 
course of this kind has real value for a picked group preparing for 
executive positions of considerable responsibility. Its chief present 
significance, however, is in calling attention to the value of specific 
instruction in administrative methods and in demonstrating one 
way in which this may be given with a fair degree of success. The 
course will have met more than an immediate need if it results in a 
greater emphasis by the professional schools upon instruction along 
administrative lines. Such a strengthening of the curricula of 
schools of social work will represent an important step forward in 
building up a well-balanced professional course of study. 

This addition to the courses of study, together with the in- 
creasing number of courses that must be added to the curriculum 
to keep pace with the rapid development of the many different 
types of social work, has brought professional schools to the point 
where they must group their courses under separate departments 
and direct their students to specialize in certain lines of work. The 
time is past when students can take a general course of training in 
social work and then be equipped for a position with any agency 
they may select. The New York School of Social Work is attempt- 
ing to meet the situation by devoting the first year to fundamental 
courses that may be regarded as common to all forms of social work, 
while vocational training in one department makes up the work of 
the second year. This selection of fundamental courses that should 
serve as a general introduction to the more highly specialized voca- 
tional work is a step in the right direction. Too early specialization 
has been one of the tendencies of the schools of social work which 
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has had the unfortunate result of turning out graduates incapable 
of seeing beyond their own particular field. 

Just what should constitute the fundamental courses that should 
precede the highly specialized vocational studies is doubtless a mat. 
ter about which general agreement cannot now be reached. [t 
depends to a certain extent upon what is included in the prepro- 
fessional studies that have been completed before entering the pro- 
fessional school. Among the first-year courses listed by the New 
York School of Social Work are courses in immigration, labor prob- 
lems, crime and punishment, methods of social research, American 
government and administration—topics which are ordinarily cov- 
ered in a university curriculum. The difficulty is that with the 
present lack of uniform standards in college requirements in the 
social sciences it is practically impossible to know where to begin in 
a course of professional education for social work. Certainly no 
one would be so bold as to claim that the average college graduate 
has made such a study of the social sciences as would definitely pre- 
pare him for the technical studies in this field. The fact that he has 
taken certain courses may not be of any real. significance. The 
content of the courses and the way they are presented must de- 
termine whether they are of preprofessional value. 

The undergraduate course in social work given by a few univer- 
sities would seem to be better adapted to meet this situation. Ina 
training school of this kind it is not only possible to provide the 
proper number of preprofessional courses but also to see that they 
are properly correlated and conducted in such a way as to fit into 
the whole scheme of social-work education. Under this plan the 
preprofessional courses of the first three years would be followed 
in the Senior year by the more fundamental technical courses that 
would give a general knowledge of the field of social work. If then 
this is followed by one graduate year of specialized vocational 
training a standard of professional education would have been at- 
tained which under present conditions cannot generally be realized 
by the usual two-year graduate course. 


[To be continued] 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
was held December 27-29 in Washington, D.C., at the Washington 
Hotel. The main topic for discussion was “Some Newer Problems, 
National and Social.” At the first meeting on Monday night Professor 
James Q. Dealey gave the presidential address on the subject “ Eudemics, 
a Science of National Welfare.”” Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School also gave an address entitled “A Theory of Social Interests.” 

President Dealey declined re-election for a second term. Profes- 
sor Scott E. W. Bedford, secretary-treasurer since 1912, also declined 
renomination. Professor Edward C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, 
was elected president. The other officers for the year 1921 are: first 
vice-president, John P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania; 
second vice-president, U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University; secretary- 
treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; members of the 
executive committee, E. L. Earp, Grace Abbott, A. B. Wolfe, Susan M. 
Kingsbury, Emory S. Bogardus, and John O’Grady. 

The report of the Committee on Standardization of Research was 
given by the chairman, Professor J. L. Gillin. Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman, presented a report for the Committee on Social 
Abstracts. These reports were accepted and the committees continued. 
Professor E. C. Hayes, chairman of a committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of a new publication for the Society made an adverse report, 
which was accepted end the committee was discontinued. 

A motion by the Rev. S. Z. Batten for the dissemination of sociologi- 
cal knowledge was referred to the executive committee for action. A 
motion was adopted that in the preparation of the program for next 
year, subjects suggested by the members of the Society should receive 
consideration. 


Group ON SociAL RESEARCH 
Two informal meetings on social research were held in connection 
with the meeting of the American Sociological Society in Washington, 
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Reports of research in progress were made by Shelby Harrison, Russe 
Sage Foundation; C. J. Galpin, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Lucile Eaves, Women’s Educ. 
tional and Industrial Union and Simmons College; J. J. Gillin, Unive. 
sity of Wisconsin; J. E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; J. P, 
Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania; F. Stuart Chapin, Smith 
College; John O’Grady, Catholic War Council; Franklin Johnson, 
Grinnell College; U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University; Agnes M. 3, 
Byrnes, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Bessie B. Wessel, Connecticu; 
College; Harry Viteles, Kirkwood, N.J.; Milton Fairchild, Nation) 
Institution for Moral Instruction; G. S. Dow, Baylor University; anj 
R. H. Leavell, Washington. Plans are being made to have meetings in 
connection with the National Conference of Social Work in Milwaukee 
in June. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. J. Gillin, 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SocteTY OF LONDON 


The formal opening of Leplay House took place on June 29, whe 
two meetings were held. Mr. Branford gave an address on “The Main 
Traditions of Sociology.” A symposium on “‘The War-Mind” wa 
held during the meeting of the summer term. 

Mr. W. Mann was Organizing Secretary of the Society for six 
morths, resigning on his appointment to the International Reparations 
Cor mission in Berlin as assistant to Dr. Marcel Hardy, who was selected 
to organize the Agricultural Section of the Commission. 

The Society announces that although only two numbers of the 
Review could be published during 1919 and 1920, owing to the high cost 
of production, that the quarterly issue will be resumed in 1921, a sepa- 
rate fund having been raised for this purpose. The Society secured the 
services of Mr. Lewis Mumford, formerly associate editor of the Dial, 
New York, as acting editor of the Review during the summer term. - 


BuREAU OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Bureau has announced the publication of American Police 
Systems by Raymond B. Fosdick. 

The book is based upon personal study of the police in practically 
every city in the United States with a population exceeding 100,000, 
and in many of lesser size. In all, seventy-two cities were visited, and 
the investigation covered a period of more than three years. The book 
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will appear as a companion study to Mr. Fosdick’s previous volume 
entitled European Police Systems, published in 1915. 

Mr. Fosdick was once Commissioner of Accounts of New York 
City, and during the war was chairman of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. Later he served as undersecretary-general of the 
League of Nations. 


“THe INDIAN JOURNAL oF SOCIOLOGY” 


The first two numbers of the Indian Journal of Sociology have been 
received. They contain, among other contributions, an article by the 
editor, Alban G. Widgery, on “Sociology, Its Nature and Scope, Aims 
and Methods,” and two papers on “Indian Womanhood” by Maganlal 
A. Buch. The Journal announces that it is a quarterly for the scientific 
consideration of the facts and ideals of social life and organization, 
especially Indian, and of the principles and methods of social advance. 
The Journal is published with the sanction and support of the govern- 
ment of his highness the Maharaja Gaekwas of Baroda. Communica- 
tions, contributions, and book reviews should be sent to the Editor, 
The Indian Journal of Sociology, Baroda, India. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF BomMBAY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND CIVICS 


The University of Bombay is to be congratulated on obtaining 
Professor Patrick Geddes as its first professor of sociology. Professor 
Geddes is a scientist of considerable reputation, as his several works 
with Professor J. A. Thomson show. For many years he has been 
actively engaged in the planning and direction of city and other improve- 
ments. We trust that his association with Bombay will not only lead, 
in the university and beyond, to a spread of his civic conceptions, but 
also of his enthusiasm and to practical effects on the civic life of Bombay. 

Temporary accommodation for the new department has been 
obtained in the Royal Institute of Science, not far from the university 
and the beginnings of the library, and facilities for students’ work at 
all times of the day, are thus arranged, over and above the daily lectures, 
which largely take conversational and “seminar” form. A public course 
on the “Elements of Sociology” is also given three afternoons weekly, 
and is followed by discussion. A traveling scholarship to Europe will 
be awarded. 

An assistant professor of sociology has also been appointed. 
Mr. S. N. Pherwani, B.A., late university librarian, who will conduct 
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the course during Professor Geddés’ absence in the Summer term.— 
The Indian Journal of Sociology. 


New YorkK COMMITTEE ON AFTER-CARE OF INFANTILE 
PARALYsIS CASES 

This committee has published a report of “The Survey of Cripples 
in New York City.” The committee desires to send the report to those 
in a position of responsibility in agencies for cripples and to all those 
who might have a general interest in cripples and in plans for their aid. 
Requests for copies of the report and suggestions for further possible 
distribution of the report should be sent to Robert Stuart, director of 
the New York Committee on After-Care of Infantile Paralysis Cases, 
69 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


Miss Gladys Boone has been elected instructor on the Grace H. 
Dodge Foundation in the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College. Miss Boone 
held the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship at Columbia University last year, 
where she devoted her time to the study of labor movements with special 
attention to the most recent American methods in personnel administra- 
tion throughout the country. 

Miss Boone received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts from Birmingham University, England, and was for some time 
associated with the Cadbury Chocolate Works in its instruction of 
employees. She has also been associated with the Birmingham Labor 
Exchanges and investigation work under the trade unions in England 
and with the Workers Educational Association movement. 

Last spring Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributed to Bryn Mawr 
College the sum of $100,000 toward the instruction in Industrial Rela- 
tions under the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research. This contribution, together with an 
additional endowment which is being raised, will establish the Grace H. 
Dodge Foundation, affording training in Industrial Relations and offer- 
ing ten scholarships and fellowships of the value of $300 and $500 each, 
and will also maintain the expenses of field work and supervision for 
this training. In this way, the work which was undertaken by the 
college in co-operation with the War Council of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, has been made permanent. 
Already forty-two women have been given training for positions as 
employment managers and work with personnel in industry or with 
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industrial groups, and are holding important positions in industry in 
various sections of the United States from California to Massachusetts. 
Ten students are now registered for seminaries and courses preparing 
directly for personnel administration. These courses, as do others in 
the Carola Woerishoffer department, lead to the degrees of A.M. and of 
Ph.D. In the five years during which the department has existed at 
Bryn Mawr College, two women have received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, four have completed the work in residence for the degree, 
and three are now pursuing courses leading to the degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE City OF NEW YorK 


A course of twenty lectures on sociology and modern social problems 
is being given by Professor John E. Oster at the Mount Morris Baptist 


Church. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


Dr. Frances Sage Bradley has been assigned by the Children’s 
Bureau to work out some special projects and plans for the study and 
care of children in rural communities in connection with the School of 
Public Welfare of the University of North Carolina. She will begin 
these plans on January 3, and will work in conjunction with the faculty 
of the university and with the students who are doing field work. 

Miss Evelyn Buchan has accepted a position in the School of Public 
Welfare of the University of North Carolina as Supervisor of Field 
Work, and will go from the University of Chicago after January 1 to 
her work in Carolina. The new work to which she goes will offer 
unusual opportunity for making definite contributions to practical 
laboratory and field work in field districts. 

The University of North Carolina, through its School of Public 
Welfare, has been holding a series of district conferences on public 
welfare. Each conference is planned to include approximately ten 
counties. The state commissioner, Mr. R. F. Beasley, members of the 
American Red Cross, and other volunteer agencies have joined in these 
conferences, the purpose of which is to co-ordinate all social work being 
done in the counties. Conferences have been held so far at Salisbury, 
Fayetteville, and New Bern. 


SmiTH COLLEGE 
The Century Company announces the publication of a book Field 
Work and Social Research by Dr. F. Stuart Chapin. With the increas- 
ing interest in social research among sociologists and social workers, this 
volume is certain to secure immediate attention and use. 


REVIEWS 


Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. By JoHN GRAHAM Brooks, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 441. $2.75 

Once more we are indebted to this pioneer sociologist for a sane and 
wonderfully clear-eyed analysis of our present perplexing industria] 
confusion. It is a rich and ripe product, somewhat autobiographical, 
which might be entitled (to borrow from the great dean of American 
sociologists), “Glimpses of the Industrial Cosmos.” Its chief object is 
“if possible to throw some light on democracy as its own educator with 
the promise this holds out to us.” The author, although recognizing 
the general world-wide drift toward some form of socialism, at the same 
time preserves a balanced attitude of justice to both sides and both 
principles involved. “As a principle, individualism is as persisting a 
reality as socialism. As the former tends to anarchy, the latter tends 
to communism, and we shall stand out against the excesses of both.” 
A further hint of his judicial-mindedness is his frank confession of facts 
that he does not like, but to which he gives proper publicity in order, as 
he says, “to avoid all pleasant lying.” For example, in the chapters 
on “Government Ownership,” “the Employer’s Case Against the 
Union,” and “Syndicalism,” both sides of the case are stated with ad- 
mirable fairness and real critical judgment. He recognizes frankly that 
both employers and employees have used tactics of violence, that both 
have sometimes played crooked games, that both are avid of power. 
However, he believes that labor learned tactics of violence from its 
masters and also that the legislative corruption and the use of spies by 
employers are grosser evils than anything labor has yet perpetrated. 
He is strongly against the use of force, for example in the settlement 
of strikes, whether by government or by private employers; and he is 
very positive on the analogy between international war and the civil 
war of industrial armed conflict. On the other hand, he recognizes the 
dangers of weak concessions made by employers out of ignorance or 
sentimentality. Incidentally he does not include welfare-work in this 
category but pays it a respectful tribute as “capital on its good behavior.” 

Out of all the turmoil two facts emerge. First, the union-smashing 
attitude of the employers as a class. Second, labor’s challenge to in- 
dustrial domination. On the analogy of war and peace between nations 
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and the apparent inevitability of some form of international organiza- 
tion for peace, the author argues that the only way to eliminate mili- 
tancy in the industrial situation is through co-operation and education. 
We have recognized in him an able student of the co-operative move- 
ment, but never before has he come out so strongly on this point. He 
row looks upon industrial co-operation as industrial democracy at its 
best, largely because it tends to spread “the ache of responsibility,” 
and because responsibility always tends toward stability and real 
conservatism. On the other hand, he recognizes in the trades-union 
constitution-building and administration a much misunderstood but very 
real and vital education in industrial citizenship. While the employer’s 
case against the union is stated with the utmost frankness and without 
condonation, and while it is admitted that labor wears no saint’s halo 
and needs housecleaning just like medicine, law, and capitalism, and 
while the attitude of employers does not excuse but simply explains 
labor’s sins, yet the way out is not through suppression, deportation, 
or bludgeoning, but through encouragement to any labor organization 
willing and able to discipline itself. 

While the author holds that war has created the communistic revo- 
jution and while he appreciates the moral idealism of the communist 
movement, yet he holds that “in every progressive stage man has 
eventually got the better of it as he will in the present instance if labor 
be given a fair chance.” As to socialism he concludes, “I have never 
seen good ground to doubt that though the socialistic function is certain 
to extend, the individualistic and voluntary forms will also extend.” 
Of government ownership he is frankly critical and insists that both 
sides present their proofs and cease indulging themselves in a mere battle 
of feelings. To guild socialism he directs very serious attention, not 
because it is an attractive name, but because the rapid growth of shop 
committees, the Plumb Plan, and union concern over scientific produc- 
tion all evidence the trend toward it. As a remedy to all the welter of 
feelings, uninformed idealism, baseless dreams, self-seeking violence, 
bad faith, and ineptitudes on both sides of industrial conflict, the author 
demands that our legal house shall be cleaned of its present discrimina- 
tions; that the safety valve of free speech and criticism be kept open; 
that we get away from the witch-baiting attitude which now marks 
much of the press and many employers; that employers particularly 
dare to stand up to new ideas, to face them squarely like one of the 
greatest modern English employers, Charles Booth; that we all learn 
to forsake force and to encourage self-discipline and self-education; 
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that we encourage experiment; that we avoid the one-track solution, 
and that we approach every problem in a large and liberal spirit. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to hint even at the wealth of wide 
reading and rich personal experience which this book reveals. At the 
risk of appearing captious the reviewer offers the suggestion that in 
future editions some mention be made of the development of trade-union 
colleges and of the achievement of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tions as factors in workingmen’s education. 

The book is marked by humor aplenty, but at least in one place some 
unconscious humor has crept in, as, for example, page 388, where as a 
reference The Survey, “Act 4,” is cited. 

A note of solemn appeal weighted with fact closes the study. “War 
has left the dwelling places of men foul with vindictive passions, but it 
has also left there such hungers, as were never felt, for the ways of peace, 
and good will among men.” The best augury we have for the appeasing 
of those hungers is such men as John Graham Brooks and his writings. 

ArTHuR J. Topp 


Der Nationalismus Westeuropas. By WALDEMAR MITSCHERLICH 
[Professor in the University of Breslau]. Leipzig: Hirsch- 


feld, 1920. Pp. 373. $8.50. 

This book commands attention in a double way. It is the widest 
and most comprehensive attempt made hitherto at investigating 
nationalism, i. e., a phenomenon which, besides socialism and capitalism, 
most deeply stimulates and most enduringly dominates our social life. 
The book intends to trace nationalism back to its remotest connections 
and is based on a synthetic spirit. And the author has not only first 
conceived the problem but also ‘'.e method of his research. 

In his opinion, social life is not in a state of evolution: the present 
may not be called an “organic” development from the past. The 
author abandons the theory of evolution and puts in its place that of 
plurality. His theory regards every social phenomenon as something 
that is at rest and secluded in itself, something peculiar, living a life 
of its own on its special conditions. This theory of plurality is, perhaps, 
a most valuable gift to the whole domain of science, for it gives a chance 
to regard and investigate all human existence from an altogether new 
point of view, and it will thus afford quite new insights and prospects. 

The book shows that the nationalistic idea had no chance of life 
in the Middle Ages, that it was then utterly foreign to the structure 
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and essence of society and state. In the stage of early nationalism 
the structure of society and state had undergone a fundamental change. 
The modern state, based on unity and on law, lays the foundation to 
nationalism; besides this, several causes in social life and culture help 
to bring it forth; a great influence may here also be conceded to indi- 
vidualism. They all create nationalism, which, however, does not 
gain importance as a creative idea until toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the nationalistic period the expansion, the essence, and 
the intensity of nationalism become visible, with their relations to 
state and economic life. 

Of especial importance at the present hour may be considered the 
last section of the book, which deals with the currents of thought opposed 
to nationalism. Rival ideas are rising at its side, ideas which strive 
to go beyond its aims and to lay stronger claims on states and nations. 
Imperialism and state unionism may be mentioned here—the latter 
being a voluntary coalescence of sovereign states into one political 
structure, without, however, giving up their individuality and full 
independence. 

These few words do not suffice to give an idea of the wealth of 
Professor Mitscherlich’s book. Especially his theory of plurality lifts 
it above the level of a scientific publication of the day and gives it a 


personal note. The whole work abounds with valuable sociological 
insights. The calm, purely scientific tenor of it, standing above all 
party dispute, will be enjoyed by all those who desire an objective, 
clear view of this important and exciting subject. 


E. SCHWIEDLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 


The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. By CARLETON H. PARKER. 
With Introduction (26 pages) by Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 


(Published posthumously.) $1.75. 

Carleton H. Parker plunged into first-hand studies of laboring 
conditions, especially at their worst. Unshackled by traditional eco- 
nomic theories and fired by dynamic humanitarian purposes, Parker 
in his relatively few years penetrated close to the heart of the conditions 
which produce the casual laborer, the I.W.W., the economically defeated. 

Parker’s approach to industrial problems was through the avenues 
of behavioristic psychology and is subject to the criticisms which are 
befalling that type of psychological theory. The chief criticism of 
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Parker’s point of view is that individual responsibility and individual 
selfishness are both seriously underrated. Further, Parker professed 
a so-called scientific unwillingness to give full recognition to the intangible 
but nevertheless highly influential forces of moral motivation. 

In the essay on ‘‘Understanding Labor Unrest,’ Parker makes 
plain how unjust laboring conditions supported by abstract and harsh 
economic theories have suppressed the normal and healthy instincts 
of many laborers and created the spirit of radicalism. The essay on 
“The I.W.W.” is the best available analysis of the type of mental 
attitude which is common among the defeated strata of American 
labor. In “Motives in Economic Life,’’ Parker observes that “the 
domination of society by one economic class has for its chief evil the 
thwarting of the instinct life of the subordinate class and the perversion 
of the upper class.”” While this conclusion is correct as far as it goes, 
it overrates the importance of the instinct life. It fails to provide for 
the defeat of that virulent selfishness which is now so outspoken in 
both parties of the class struggle. It does not bespeak a socialization 


of the purposes of all classes. 
E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Broken Homes, By JoanNA C. Cotcorp. New York: The 
Russel Sage Foundation, 1919. Pp. 208. $1.00. 


Statistics indicate that 10 per cent of the demands made upon 
organized charity come from family desertion. The proportion of 
time and money spent in dealing with such cases is in excess of that 
figure. For years it has been one of the most expensive and baffling 
of the problems faced by relief societies, and one productive of extensive 
harmful effects upon society at large. To professional charity workers, 
especially, this little volume of Miss Colcord’s should prove of real 
value and serviceability, for it contains the most thoroughgoing and 
practical plan of dealing with desertion which has yet appeared. ‘The 
writer is herself a specialist within this field, and she is able to supple- 
ment her own extensive experience and observation with first-hand 
knowledge of the methods and judgments of many of the ablest workers 
in the country. The book must be regarded as the authority to date 
on the important question of how to deal with cases of thistype. Details 
of immediate treatment are supplemented by practical suggestions as 
to “next steps in corrective treatment.” The closing chapter is devoted 
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to “next steps in preventive treatment,” a topic of still greater concern; 
but with the exception of a suggested domestic consultation bureau 
to be established in connection with organized family agencies, it fails 
to afford as much practical assistance as the preceding chapters. Since 
the volume deals entirely with desertion and non-support, which con- 
stitute only one type of broken homes, the title is too broad, and some- 


what misleading. 
EARLE E. EvBANK 


Y.M.C.A. CoLLecE, Cacaco 


The Social Interpretation of History. A Refutation of the Marxian 
Economic Interpretation of History. By Maurice WILLIAM. 
Brooklyn, 1920. Pp. 222. 

Aroused by the disorganization and disintegration resultant from 
the Great War, Mr. William, a disciple of Marxian Socialism for more 
than a quarter of a century, investigated for himself and came to the 
conclusion that Marx was mistaken in his claim to have discovered 
the laws of social evolution. Mr. William repudiates the class struggle 
as anti-social and says that co-operation and harmonizing the interests 
of mankind is the true method of progress, hence the title of his book. 

If this is an indication of what is going on in the minds of enough 
socialists to leaven the mass, if they begin to doubt the absolute 
reliability of the Marxian formulations and are willing to search for 
fresh guidance, it augurs well for a broadening and deepening of the 
socialist movement. Undoubtedly the greatest obstacle to that develop- 
ment has been and is the absolutely unquestioning faith in Marxian 
principles and failure to accept the scientific method that is emerging 


in the social sciences. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Modern Household. By Marion TALBotT and SOPHONISBA 
PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 
1919. Pp. 1-93. $1.00. 

This volume is a revision of the 1912 edition. There is little change 
in the text except the inclusion of a page or two setting forth concisely 
the effect of the war upon fashions in dress. The suggestive questions 
at the end of each chapter have been carefully revised and the bibliog- 
raphies accompanying the several chapters have been enriched by the 
addition of new titles, especially those dealing with food, clothing, and 
household management. 
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More revision of the text might have been desirable. The effec; 
of the very general instruction of housewives during the war in dietetic, 
and in modern canning methods might have been noted. It seem; 
hardly true at present that “only here and there traces remain” oj 
household processes of food preservation. Then, too, various community 
and co-operative movements affecting the household would seem ty 
be of sufficient significance to deserve notice in so suggestive a volume. 


Mary Louise Marx 
Oxsto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Defective Housing and the Growth of Children. By J. Lawsry 
Dicx, M.D., F.R.C.S. London: George Allen and’ _— 
Ltd., 1919. Pp. 94. 

This is a most disappointing book. It is neither about defective 
housing nor about growth of children. It is merely a study of the 
prevalence and the effects of rickets upon child health, but at: no time 
does the author indicate the actual relation ,between the physical and 
mental growth of the child and specific conditions of health, stature 
scholarship, physical strength, or any other condition of growth. The 
only instances of evidence regarding the actual housing conditions in 
their relation to health were obtained from sources other than Dr, 
Dick’s investigations. 

As a study of rickets in schools the work is no doubt valuable, 
but it lacks adequate consideration of those factors in housing upon 
which a classification of child growth could be based without danger of 
attributing to housing results which might as easily be attributed to 
other causes, such as nutrition, methods of living rather than housing 
conditions, and such habits and traditions of child care as may be due 
to racial characters or the industrial life of the mother. 


CaroLt ARONOVICI 
San Francisco, CAL. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


La Raison et le Progrés Moral.—The fact of a F genio judgment seems to con- 
stitute the initial impulse to conduct; we acquire the sentiment of rationality which 
reinforces this impulse; the principal function and the raison d’éire of reason is to 
discover occasions of action for the other tendencies and the methods of assuring their 
success. Intelligence can be the instrument of the satisfaction of any desire, good or 
had, but the intellectual desire itself is clearly on the side of virtue, because it searches 
for the significance of our acts as they actually are. Though individuals may blind 
themselves, in the long run society conspires with intelligence and will not let us escape 
the facts. ‘The mind predicts the future consequences of our acts, and if the ordinary 
man refuses to the facts, his mind cannot always be debauched to the point 
of not seeing them, because they will be pointed out to him by others who share neither 
his prejudices nor his parti interests which warped his vision. Pride and the 
social motives can be rted to the side of virtue, but the need to know the truth 
is always on that side. Virtue is nothing but the adaptation of life to the facts which 
intelligence discovers. Thus reason, which alone permits social control to define 
its exigencies and to elaborate its own methods for satisfying them, in a way that 


creates a situation in which it is ordinarily recognized as disadvantageous if not 
stubborn to do wrong, becomes also the ee factor in the development of codes 
individual virtue —Edward 

V. M. A. 


of conscience and an effective stimulant for 
Reoue de L’Imstitute de Sociologie, July, 1920. 


Psycho-Pathologie Individuelle et Sociale-—Not only has a comparison between 
individual morbid states and collective morbid states been established, but as far 
as possible it has been attempted to give positive explanations, that is, to attach the 
observed facts to laws. The same laws have been invoked for collectivity as for the 
individual, after being assured that there is nothing more in the “collective conscious- 
ness” than the oapdlie states modified by the solidarity of beings, by intellectual 
interdependence, affective and practical. It has been shown that the reciprocal actions 
between the individual and the collective consciousness, bind up the fate of each, from 
the psychical point of view, with that of all, and that of all with the influence of each. 
It was thus legitimate to study how the great social troubles are causes of individual 
psychic pathology: statistics have indicated the quantitative relationships; but it has 
taken extended development to establish that great social upheavals have an 
uccelerative influence upon the psychoses, which demand a bio-psychic predisposition, 
and which are not y causes but less serious troubles, more or less lasting, attaining 
above all fitness for personal control, for the domination of self, for deliberate and 
voluntary action, for strength of character, for regular development of personality. 
It was not less legitimate to study how individual psychopathies are causes of social 
troubles, or at least of the aggravation of many of the pathological processes. Social 
psycho-pathology thus affirms its rights to take its place among the studies destined 
to enable us to more fully know human nature. It does not forget that man lives 
necessarily in a social milieu which is also natural, that is to say is subject to laws 
as the physical milieu; the social conditions of health and of psychic malady have 
their importance in the same rank as biological conditions; the concrete being is 
bio-psycho-sociological, and whoever neglects to study in the light of factor and 
product, cause and effect, the collective psychical life, puts himself beyond under- 
standing or explaining many of the aspects of normal or morbid life-—G. L. Duprat, 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, July—August, 1920. V. M.A, 


Mysticism and Art.—Western civilization is many-sided and its problems are 


difficult to handle. Each aspect of life makes a demand often compatible only with 
the oblivion of all the rest. Science often gives the sense of mastery without 
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recognition of the alienation which is its price. One of the most interesting mode 
of the reaction of the mind against itself is that from thinking to the enjoyment 4; 
beauty in art. It is perhaps so interesting because of the conviction that things oj 
beauty differ foto coelo from the process and results of thinking. Thus to mam 
severely scientific thinkers music seems to offer refuge from the dispeace of thoughi 
Thought is forever inadequate to achieve the perfect comprehension that it desire: 
of the world which it sets out to know. Yet there is actually an experience by which 
in some sense this wish is achieved. The point is reached when thought can no 
longer take refuge from its own dissatisfaction with itself by passing outside of itselj 
as, for example, into art. It is now compelled to transform itself while yet maintaining 
itself. This is the experience of mysticism. As opposed to the movement by which 
thought abandons itself and seeks refuge in the emotional and sensuous, mysticism 
is the demand which thought makes upon itself to reconcile its aim with its method — 
M. Thorburn, The Monist, October, 1920. O. B. } 


La Guerre et la Paix d’aprés les Prévisions des Sociologues.— What verifications 
or what challenges has the European catastrophe brought to bear upon sociology 
as regards the presumed certitude of its assumptions? Sociology has for its object 
the unraveling of the immense chaos of events, of discovering the necessary laws 
of the constitution of human societies, in order to deduce therefrom the scienc: 
government. The first law which it has formulated is that of progress, but 
sociological school sees the causes of progress in the development of right, founded 
upon justice and reason, and considers peace to be the principal factor of socia 
amelioration; the other regards war as the most precious form of national solidarity 
and discipline, recognizing no other right than the right of force. The essential 
traits of the latter school, propagated in Germany for half a century, have beer 
admirably exposed during the recent hostilities, while the pacifist sociology, widespread 
in France, England, Italy and Russia, has not been studied, either in its detail ; 
entirety. Saint-Simon and Comte felt that war no longer had a place in Europ 
probably reflecting the ambient opinion in favor of disarmament at the time 
revolution of 1848 exalted to a paroxism the sentiments of international fraternity 
and at the Congress of Paris in 1849 Victor Hugo announced the creation of th 
United States of Europe. England, in insular isolation, provided with flourishing 
colonies, and enriched by her commerce and industry, offered fertile soil for pacifist 
ideas. Spencer, inspired by Darwin, felt that the industrial type tends to supplant 
the military type and to gradually replace the forced collaboration of earlier ages 
by voluntary co-operation in the exploitation of nature. The war of 1870 awok 
France to rude reality, but thirty years later a new generation arose, forgetful o 
the past, and the proseiytism of pacifism in France, Italy, England, and Russia 
became more intense as the war clouds gathered. Ferrero believed that the industria! 
civilization had created new conditions of peace, that the predominance of nations 
loving justice and right was assured, and was struck with astonishment by t 
European war. The science of economics has erred in thinking that sentiments an 
ideas follow economic facts like their shadows. The national sentiment, overlooked 
by pacifists in sociology and economics, has rebelled against foreign domination 4 
over the world, and being satisfied seemingly in the unification of Germany, it was 
changed under the domination of Prussia into invading militarism. The war registered 
the fallacy of pacifist sociology which had concluded that war was impossible among 
the great Eurvpean states. Such a profound erro- in the assumptions of sociologists 
puts us on guard against those that we may make in the future. The crowds « 
laborers striving for social democracy do not signal the triumph of reason in t 
conduct of society. The irrational is still dominant in history. Science lays aside 
the search for final causes which relate to metaphysics, but sociology, whether inclined 
toward materialism or idealism, has always been jinelistic. Its assumptions havi 
been dictated by feeling, long before the field of the social sciences was classified 
and delimited. To pretend to the character of science, remarks Durkheim, sociology 
must enter the era of specialism. Even then prediction far into the future wi 
denied it. The course of history reveals itself to us as an evolution at once destruct! 
and creative, which means that it is not predictable. We must limit ourselves 
the present, to an attempt to sense tendencies.—Jean Bourdeau, Revue Politique 
Parlementaire, July, 1920. V. M.A 
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The Motives of the Soldier.—This article is an attempt based upon the author’s 
experience in the British army to estimate the part played by each factor in the 
complex of motives which actuated the soldier. Specifically, the questions are: What 


mad 


men join up? What sustained them during the long war? What is the effect 
the war upon the soldier? The motives for enlisting were (1) submoral impulses 


the love of fighting, the element of romance, the hatred of the enemy and mass 


excitement; (2) moral motives, the cases in which action depended u 


n some “ought” 


other. This Glass includes both those who believed in the rightness of the war 


any who did not; (3) compulsion by some external agency. 


Social compulsion 


was just as much a force as was conscription and during the second year of the war 
reached an extraordinary intensity. At close quarters war imposes such a strain 
ypon human nature that the motives that animate the recruit are not always sufficient 


» sustain him throughout the course of the war. 


The army cares very little for the 


motives which make men join up. It relies upon its power to make men over again 
by its own process-discipline. The personality of the army soon becomes more real 


the soldier than his own soul. 


e whole army discipline is for the purpose of 


merging the individual into the mass. Discipline is a very different thing from leader 


ship. Leadership acknowledges the individual’s will and seeks to enlist its co opera- 
tion. Discipline makes no such acknowledgment. The negative side of discipline 
is fear. The positive element is esprit de corps. In a long-drawn-out war, belief in 
the cause will sustain a soldier when other motives fail. The business of war is to 
kill and for this reason hatred of the enemy is deliberately inculcated. Warfare is 
brutalizing, it reduces the soldier to the primitive. The benefits of army life, if any, 
are only incidental.~—-J. H. Procter, The International Journal of Ethics, October, 19720. 
O. B. Y. 
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recognition of the alienation which is its price. One of the most interesting mode; 
of the reaction of the mind against itself is that from thinking to the enjoyment of 
beauty in art. It is perhaps so interesting because of the conviction that things oj 
beauty differ toto coelo from the process and results of thinking. Thus to many 
severely scientific thinkers music seems to offer refuge from the dispeace of thought, 
Thought is forever inadequate to achieve the perfect comprehension that it desires 
of the world which it sets out to know. Yet there is actually an experience by which 
in some sense this wish is achieved. The point is reached when thought can m9 
longer take refuge from its own dissatisfaction with itself by passing outside of itself, 
as, for example, into art. It is now compelled to transform itself while yet maintaining 
itself. This is the experience of mysticism. As opposed to the movement by which 
thought abandons itself and seeks refuge in the emotional and sensuous, mysticism 
is the demand which thought makes upon itself to reconcile its aim with its method— 
M. Thorburn, The Monist, October, 1920. O. B. Y. 


La Guerre et la Paix d’aprés les Prévisions des Sociologues.— What verifications 
or what challenges has the European catastrophe brought to bear upon sociology 
as regards the presumed certitude of its assumptions? Sociology has for its object 
the unraveling of the immense chaos of events, of discovering the necessary laws 
of the constitution of human societies, in order to deduce therefrom the science of 
government. The first law which it has formulated is that of progress, but one 
sociological school sees the causes of progress in the development of right, founded 
upon justice and reason, and considers peace to be the ge ps factor of social 
amelioration; the other regards war as the most precious form of national solidarity 
and discipline, recognizing no other right than the right of force. The essential 
traits of the latter school, propagated in Germany for half a century, have been 
admirably exposed during the recent hostilities, while the pacifist sociology, widespread 
in France, England, Italy and Russia, has not been studied, either in its detail or 
entirety. Saint-Simon and Comte felt that war no longer had a place in Europe, 
probably reflecting the ambient opinion in favor of disarmament at the time. The 
revolution of 1848 exalted to a paroxism the sentiments of international fraternity, 
and at the Congress of Paris in 1849 Victor Hugo announced the creation of the 
United States of Europe. England, in insular isolation, provided with flourishing 
colonies, and enriched by her commerce and industry, offered fertile soil for pacifist 
ideas. Spencer, inspired by Darwin, felt that the industrial type tends to supplant 
the military type and to gradually replace the forced collaboration of earlier ages 
by voluntary co-operation in the exploitation of nature. The war of 1870 awoke 
France to rude reality, but thirty years later a new generation arose, forgetful of 
the past, and the proselytism of pacifism in France, Italy, England, and Russia 
became more intense as the war clouds gathered. Ferrero believed that the industrial 
civilization had created new conditions of peace, that the predominance of nations 
loving justice and right was assured, and was struck with astonishment by the 
European war. The science of economics has erred in thinking that sentiments and 
ideas follow economic facts like their shadows. The national sentiment, over!couked 
by pacifists in sociology and economics, has rebelled against foreign dor.isstion all 
over the world, and being satisfied seemingly in the unification of Germany, it ws 
changed under the domination of Prussia into invading militarism. The war registered 
the fallacy of pacifist sociology which had concluded that war was impossible among 
the great European states. Such a profound error in the assumptions of sociologists 

uts us on guard against those that we may make in the future. The crowds of 
aborers striving for social democracy do not signal the triumph of reason in the 
conduct of society. The irrational is still dominant in history. Science lays aside 
the search for final causes which relate to metaphysics, but sociology, whether inclined 
toward materialism or idealism, has always been finalistic. Its assumptions have 
been dictated by feeling, long before the field of the social sciences was classified 
and delimited. To pretend to the character of science, remarks Durkheim, sociology 
must enter the era of specialism. Even then prediction far into the future will be 
denied it. The course of history reveals itself to us as an evolution at once destructive 
and creative, which means that it is not predictable. We must limit ourselves, for 
the —— to an attempt to sense tendencies.—Jean Bourdeau, Revue Politique ¢ 
Pariementaire, July, 1920. V. M. A. 
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The Motives of the Soldier.—This article is an attempt based upon the author’s 
experience in the British army to estimate the part played by each factor in the 
complex of motives which actuated the soldier. S y, the questions are: What 
made men join up? What sustained them during the long war? What is the effect 
of the war upon the soldier? The motives for enlisting were (1) submoral impulses 
—the love of fighting, the element of romance, the hatred of the enemy and mass 
excitement; (2) moral motives, the cases in which action depended upon some “ought” 
or other. This class includes both those who believed in the rightness of the war 
and many who did not; (3) compulsion by some external agency. Social compulsion 
was just as much a force as was conscription and during the second year of the war 
reached an extraordinary intensity. At close quarters war imposes such a strain 
upon human nature that the motives that animate the recruit are not always sufficient 
to sustain him throughout the course of the war. The army cares very little for the 
motives which make men join +. It relies upon its power to make men over again 
by its own process-discipline. e ———, of the army soon becomes more real 
to the soldier than his own soul. e whole army discipline is for the purpose of 
merging the individual into the mass. Discipline is a very different thing from leader- 
ship. Leadership acknowledges the individual’s will and seeks to enlist its co-opera- 
tion. Discipline makes no such acknowledgment. The negative side of discipline 
is fear. The positive element is esprit de corps. In a long-drawn-out war, belief in 
the cause will sustain a soldier when other motives fail. The business of war is to 
kill and for this reason hatred of the enemy is deliberately inculcated. Warfare is 
brutalizing, it reduces the soldier to the primitive. The benefits of army life, if any, 
are only incidental.—J. H. Procter, The International Journal of Ethics, October, 1920. 
O. B. Y. 
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